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Christ and the Create 


\AaryROM very early times, and possibly never quite so insistently as 
yes now, it has been urged that the first and foremost condition ot > 

a? discipleship is a correct creed. Now I, for one, do believe in the , 
value and importance of a correct creed. There can not possibly be any . 
value in loose and superficial thinking. Undoubtedly creed, character and 
conduct are vitally related each to the other. But it is not one’s attitude 
toward an intellectual system that determines one’s Christian character; it 
is always one’s moral attitude toward Christ and the teachings of Christ 
that decides whether or not one is a Christian. 

When a man says that he believes a creed, he may mean one of several 
things. He may mean that he does not disbelieve. I suspect that this is 
about all that some mean when they say that they believe. They simply ac- 
cept what has been handed down to them from their fathers. They do 
not wish to be disturbed. They want to be left alone. . . . Or when a 
man says he believes, he may mean that he accepts the intellectual interpre- 
tation of reality to which the creeds seek to give expression. . . . All that 
is purely intellectual; there is nothing ethical in it. Only metaphysicians 
can have that kind of faith. 

Or when a man says he believes, he may mean something other and 
better than this ; he may mean that the language of the creed interprets the 
experience of his soul, and that only the language of the great creeds is 
adequate to the expression of the things he has made real to himself in his 
own experience. . . . For when did Peter and James and John become Jesus’ 
disciples? Certainly not when they gave assent to any formal statement ot 
things to be believed, but when they began to follow Jesus; they denied 
themselves and took up the cross; they were willing to do his will. By 
meeting Christ’s one condition of discipleship they became his disciples. 
Edwin D. Mouzon, Bishop Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
Sehn van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence IJ. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Barold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is pubiished every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


BNTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8,1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


©OMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glaa 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
Mie library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
ing missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
eur faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist fcr the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others, 


Universalist Publishing House 
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176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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Universalist Club_ 


The annual Ladies’ Night of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston was held on 
March 12 in the beautiful new banquet 
room of the Hotel Bellevue. 

At the guest table were Dr. and Mrs. 
Flint M. Bissell, Mr. and Mrs. James D. 
Tillinghast, Dr. and Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, Mr. and Mrs. Hosea Starr 
Ballou, and Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend. 

During the dinner music was furnished 
by Miss Artiss Devoe, a brilliant young 
harpist. 

President Bissell introduced the Hon. 
Anna C, M. Tillinghast, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Immigration for New England, as 
the speaker of the evening. 

“Tmmigration,’’ said Mrs. Tillinghast, 
“touches each and every one of us. Let 
us keep in mind the difference between 
immigration and colonization. The col- 
onists came to a wilderness, and through 
heroism and _ sacrifice and endurance 
achieved a new nation, and, we like to be- 
lieve, a finer and more generous type of 
civilization. Immigration, on the other 
hand, is the incoming of large masses of 
men and women after the social order is 
established. 

“Tn 1920 there were five millions un- 
employed in the United States, yet even 
then there were many millions in war-torn 
Europe trying to come here. What would 
have been the effect if this flood had been 
allowed to pour in upon us? I appreciate 
all the aliens have done to help subdue our 
wilderness and to build our nation. But 
our institutions could not have survived 
the inpouring of such numbers, a large 
proportion of whom were not only il- 
literate but reared under conditions and 
institutions so foreign to our own that 
they could not possibly have understood 
us, much less become a part of us. Our 
government and our people are still will- 
ing to have the right type of aliens come 
in such numbers as can be assimilated 
without destroying or debasing our Amer- 
ican standard of living. And when we re- 
member that skilled workers in England, 
and still more upon the continent of 
Europe, receive in many instances less 
for a week’s work than the daily wage 
for the same labor in the United States, 
we can easily understand what would 
happen if we admitted all who wished to 
come. 

“Tf you should sit with me day by day 
in my office, you would think all the world 
wanted to come to the United States. 
Italy, for instance, has an annual quota of 
8,800 and already 150,000 have signified 
their desire to come this year. The 
quota for Scotland is full for the next 
twenty-five years. And much the same 
situation holds for other European na- 
tions. Under these circumstances, you 
can easily understand that there are 
thousands willing to pay from a hundred 
to a thousand dollars for forged documents 


by which they may get into the United 
States. 

‘When I think of the eagerness of these 
unfortunates of other lands to enjoy the 
privileges and blessings of our institutions, 
I can not help being ashamed that in 
Massachusetts alone we have a_ half- 
million citizens too indifferent to register. 
Our future existence depends on individual 
citizens, and how can we hope to maintain 
our institutions in the face of such indif- 
ference? \ 

“Because the Government realized after 
the World War that there were millions 
wanting to come, steps were taken to stem 
the tide by restricting immigration, and 
the Act of 1924 has been called our Second 
Declaration of Independence. I wish 
you would individually and collectively 
study the effect of different races and 
peoples upon our national life—whether 
certain races are assimilable, whether cer- 
tain others have an undue proportion of 
criminals or those who become dependent. 
You will realize the problems and task in- 
volved in the practical administration of 
this 1924 law when I tell you that we last 
year inspected over 100,000 aliens and 
conducted more than 1,000 special in- 
dividual investigations. Great care is 
given to every individual case. They 
could not be treated more kindly or with 
more consideration. 

‘Why should you be interested in im- 
migration? Because 60 per cent of the 
population of Massachusetts is foreign- 
born. There are many communities in 
the United States where churches, schools, 
newspapers, and other institutions are 
conducted in some foreign tongue. This 
mass must be Americanized or the foreigner 
may foreignize us. This is the business 
of the church as well as the state. It is 
costing the tax-payers of Massachusetts 
$3,000,000 per year for aliens in state 
institutions. It is costing the American 
people $45,000 per day to care for aliens 
in charitable and criminal institutions. 

“I ask your co-operation in maintaining 
and enforcing the laws, the purpose of 
which is to sift the chaff from the wheat, 
that America may continue to stand as 
the beacon of highest thought, truest 
freedom, and noblest manhood and woman- 
hood among the nations.” 


7 * 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. TILDEN 


The trustees of Lombard College, at a 
recent meeting, adopted resolutions on 
the death of Dr. Tilden, expressing their 
“deep sense of irreparable loss, both per- 
sonally and in behalf of Lombard College 
and its Trustees,” and their ‘‘recognition 
and appreciation of the remarkable quali- 
ties of our friend and co-worker, and of 
his transcendent energy and devotion 
even unto death in behalf of our beloved 
college through the twelve trying years of 
his presidency.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


BITTER FOR SWEET 


OE unto them that call evil good and good evil; 
that put darkness for light and light for 
darkness; that put bitter for sweet and sweet 

for bitter. (Isaiah 5:20.) Time was when we could 
have preached from this text an eager, confident 
sermon. We would have simply gone after the drunk- 
ards and the libertines, the gamblers and the Sab- 
bath breakers. 

As the years have gone on we have come to see 
that this text reaches into depths realized but im- 
perfectly even now, but of which at one time we were 
utterly oblivious. 

Paul Jones, who had to resign his bishopric in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church during the war be- 
cause of his pacifism, wrote recently on “‘What the 
War Did to My Mind” for the Christian Century, and 
told of being in New York City calling at the home of 
dear old friends, when the head of the family came in 
and said abruptly, ‘“Take your hat and coat and get 
out of this house,” adding a moment later in a voice 
which trembled with passion, “I am an American.” 
Here was an upright man doing an utterly ignoble 
thing, and thinking he was doing a right one. 

In India we heard an American business man 
criticising practically everything Indian, but es- 
pecially their slowness, inefficiency, and lack of 
“get up and get.”” The man had no conception what- 
ever of the good in meditation, of the value of philos- 
ophy, of the contribution India had to make to 
spiritual things. He called evil good and good evil, 
just as a fanatical Indian looking at irrigation dams 
built by the British to end famine for entire districts 
might have done exactly the same thing. 

We are inclined to think that prohibition in an 
age of motor cars is a necessity, and that in itself 
apart from motor cars it is a blessing, but there are 
people to whom it is so completely the only good that 
they will lie and cheat for prohibition, judge unchari- 
tably the people of other lands who have different ways 
and our own people who honestly believe in trying 
some other way to curb the evils of intoxication. 
They put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. 

There is a whole body of acts which we perform 
in our corporate capacity as stockholders, landlords, 
or parts of the state, the significance of which we hardly 


realize. All unconsciously we are taking dividends 
earned in conditions of misery like the West Virginia 
coal fields, or cursing our fate when the industrial 
situation blows up and dividends stop. We put dark- 
ness for light and light for darkness. 

In our church work, if we do not positively sin, 
we often substitute trifling, futile, temporary things 
for the vital things the church is organized to promote. 
A church gone wrong in these ways is about the most 
wrong-headed thing we know. Jealous of its pre- 
rogatives, hanging on to its money with a miser’s 
clutch, filled with pride, it is the supreme example of 
those that call evil good. 

There is no escape from the condemnation when 
we deserve it. The Master described the most terrible 
of condemnations: “Light is come into the world and 
men love darkness rather than light.”’ Only they 
do not know it. 


“A purblind race of miserable men! 
be How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true; 

Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 

Groping—how many—until we pass and reach 

That other, where we see as we are seen.” 
Tennyson. 


How shall we escape such a terrible condemnation? 
By unselfishness to start with. We can clearly see, 
if we will look, whether the doubtful thing is for us 
personally or for the good of some one else. By 
humility, which means asking ourselves whether or 
not our pride is involved. By kindness—the surpass- 
ing gift—which men think is unrelated to vision, but 
which has such healing power over blind eyes. By 
personal purity—which lets us see God. By a recogni- 
tion of the great truth that other people, with entirely 
different gifts and personal habits, may have something 
of beauty or truth to communicate. By a willingness 
to learn of everybody. 

We are bound to go wrong some of the time. 
Nobody has a perfect perspective. But a sincere 
attempt to lead a Christian life will pull us back before 
we wander far. But it must be a Christian life, 
not merely a church life. It must be an honest at- 
tempt to know Jesus and follow him. The best things 
become ours only through effort. 


So 
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THREE SURFMEN DIE 


HREE Surfmen Die” is a headline in the Sunday 
morning paper. “Slain in Sight of Relatives,’ 
is the headline in the Monday morning paper. 

Both deal with men of the Coast Guard. The first 
told the story of eight brave men who shoved their little 
boat into the stormy sea to rescue passengers on the 
steamboat Robert E. Lee, and the second the story of 
two coast guardsmen insane from whiskey who shot 
down a New Hampshire farmer in the presence of his 
father, mother and seven brothers and sisters. 

Three of the eight men are dead from drowning 
or exposure in the icy waters when their boat over- 
turned, five are alive, thanks to the utter disregard 
of their lives shown by landsmen standing by. Both 
for the dead and the living at Manomet all men have 
words of praise. Death is swallowed up in victory. 

But farther down the coast the other guardsmen 
lie in jail awaiting trial for murder. We have the two 
extremes of fortune—universal approbation, universal 
execration. The curious thing is that probably there 

‘is not any great difference in the men. “There but 
for the grace of God,” we might fancy one of the heroes 
saying as he looks toward the New Hampshire jail, 
“TI might be shut up.” And there at Manomet, hon- 
ored by all men, might these two murderers have 
been. 

For while a man who is cowardly or yellow may 
sometimes get into the Coast Guard Service, it is ex- 
ceptional. It is altogether likely that the two soon to 
be put on trial for murder would have laid down their 
lives in the line of duty. 

And what do we make of all this? It does not 
need any making. It speaks for itself. There is a wide 
gulf between good and evil. Saving life and taking 
life are separated by the distance of heaven from hell. 
But men are not separated from one another quite 
so far as that. The coward and the hero get up with 
each one of us in the morning. The gentleman and 
the sneak go with us to rest. The only morals we 
have are the old ones. “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” Let him that thinketh 
he is down and out, reflect on the one chance for great- 
ness there may be left just at the turn of the road. 
Let all of us be more gentle in our judgments as we 
run and walk and stumble and stagger along the 
Heavenly Way. 


* * 


DR. STAFFORD IN THIS ISSUE 
E welcome as a contributor to the Christian 
Leader the Rey. Russell Henry Stafford, the 
new minister of the historic Old South Church 
in Boston, who at our request kindly gives us for pub- 
lication the short sermon which he preached at the 
last quarterly communion of his church. It is a 
simple sermon by a scholarly man. But no one can 
understand Dr. Stafford who does not see the side 
represented by this sermon as well as the side repre- 
sented by his more profound addresses. Our publica- 
tion of this sermon coincides with the appearance in 
our office of a new book* by Dr. Stafford, “Christian 


*“Christian Humanism,” by Russell Henry Stafford. Wil- 
let, Clarke and Colby, Chicago. Price $2.00. 


Humanism.” Our literary editor will review it in due 
time. We have read enough of it to realize that it is 
one of the books which all of our religious leaders, 
both ministers and laymen, will want to read with 
care. 

A new pastorate in one of the greatest churches 
of the country has begun auspiciously. This book 
shows that the man who stands in Dr. Gordon’s pul- 
pit has great reserves of power. That Old South 
Church is our neighbor all our readers know. That 
the new minister, like his predecessor, is our friend 
and helper, they will be glad to know. 


* * 


WHY WE ARE BACKING KOBE 


HE presidents of Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley, 
and Mt. Holyoke, Dr. James L. Barton, sec- 
retary of the American Board, Dr. Stafford of 

the Old South Church, Dr. van Ness and half a dozen 
other citizens of this part of the country, and the 
editor of the Christian Leader have formed a local group 
to help Shailer Mathews, Professor Lombard and ~ 
others raise $750,000 for Kobe College, Japan. We 
are publishing a brief article by Professor Lombard 
in this issue. One visit to Doshisha University, at 
Kyoto, and one visit to Kobe College, Kobe, have 
made us enthusiastic supporters of the new education 
in Japan. Charlotte Deforest, president of Kobe, a 
graduate of Smith, is one of the great influences for 
good in Japan. Powerfully reinforcing our personal 
interest in Kobe from personal contacts is the truth 
put by Shailer Mathews in a paragraph: 

“We believe that problems of great importance 
will increasingly develop upon the Pacific. We be- 
lieve that we should cultivate every alliance of the 
socially-minded in America and the Orient; and in 
particular we believe that co-operation in education 
is the surest method of developing mutual good un- 


derstanding.” 
* * 


THE LETTER KILLETH 


HE title of an article in this issue—“Keep Facts 
in View’’—is intended of course as a counter 
thrust at the title of a previous article by a 

member of our staff—‘‘Keep Possibility in View.” 
But in it the writer, all unconsciously, has epitomized 
the attitude of a certain class of people toward the 
truth. If they “keep facts in view,” if they state 
facts correctly, they think they have told the truth, 
though they know that the inference drawn from 
their statement will be false. They have never looked 
up the word lie in the dictionary, and do not know 
that it is there defined as ‘“‘that which is intended to 
deceive.” To take two undisputed but unrelated 
facts and hold them up to view in such a way that to 
the uncritical observer they seem to be connected, is to 
them perfectly honest. 

In this article by Mrs. Robinson there are three 
striking examples of this inability to recognize that 
there may be a great difference between stating the 
facts and telling the truth. Dr. Marshall introduced 
Mr. Calverton at a Ford Hall meeting. That is a 
fact. That Mr. Calverton holds the views Mrs: 
Robinson ascribes to him we assume is also a fact. 
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It is a fact that Miss Royden invited Mrs. Bertrand 
Russell to speak at the Guildhouse. It is also a fact 
that Mrs. Russell advocates a code of morals which 
is to most people very shocking. It is a fact that 
Dr. Fosdick said the reds want a better world, and it 
is a fact that the world the reds are working for would 
be to the rest of us, not better, but far worse. These 
facts Mrs. Robinson has so stated, has linked together 
by such clever insinuations, as to make it appear 
that Dr. Marshall endorses Mr. Calverton’s views, 
that Miss Royden approves Mrs. Russell’s morals, 
and that Dr. Fosdick is in full sympathy with the reds 
—all of which is untrue. 

Yet we do not doubt that Mrs. Robinson con- 
siders herself a truthful person. She keeps facts in 
view. She observes the letter of the law. 

But she has forgotten that the letter killeth. 


* * 


THE EDITORIALS WE DO NOT WRITE 


E have left undone the things we ought to have 
done and we have done the things we ought 
not to have done, and there is no health in us.” 

The last clause we repeat with some reservations, 
and also the one about doing what we ought not, 
but the clause about “leaving undone” fits every 
editor of a religious weekly, and fits us especially. 
(Probably ministers too will read these words with 
sympathy.) We make mistakes enough, but in the 
main what we have said we stand for—fully, freely, 
gladly. Yet we are amazed at the number of important 
things about which the Leader editorially has said 
nothing. All we can say now is that it is a big, busy 
world and several things are happening at once, and 
we are glad that it keeps us stretching to measure up 
to our job. But the things we do not know about, the 
things we are not sure about, and the things we forget 
about, bother us considerably. 

Perhaps the matter is not so serious as we think. 
Possibly anybody interested who has noticed the omis- 
sions could make a fairly accurate guess about where 
we would land. Given any man’s general philosophy, 
his attitude on any question may be predicted. Only 
it has to be his real philosophy, and not always the 
philosophy he thinks he has, or the philosophy of 
the organizations to which he belongs. 

On world questions which we have not discussed, 
it is safe to assume we would have praised international 
co-operation, and condemned isolation. On strikes 
and lockouts our stand would have been for law and 
order by strikers and owners both, against bomb 
throwing, and against hiring thugs and giving them 
police badges. And we would have advocated every 
practicable way to prevent strikes. 

On interchurch matters we would have been 
for something far deeper than tolerance, and that is 
understanding and sympathy. 

On inter-race questions, ditto. 

In spiritual matters, we would have been insist- 
ent on the trial and error method—on experimenting 
with God, on patiently attempting to get into com- 
munication with Him, on keeping in communication 
with Him. 

In money matters we would have harked back to 
our old ery, “stewardship.” What we have is held in 
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trust. In giving we are responsible for use of the 
brain as well as obedience to generous impulses of the 
heart. 

In matters of belief we would have been for 
everlastingly trying to find out more, boldly but 
humbly telling what we find, and not judging the other 
fellow. 

So it stands, or so we think it stands. We don’t 
know enough to list accurately what we have failed 
to do. But we know that there is such a list. God 
helping us, we will make it shorter, and the list of 
helpful things the Leader says and does a longer 
list. 

But there isn’t anything elsein all the world so 
fascinating as this ministry of ours. 

* * 


NICARAGUA 


HY not something about Nicaragua?” says a 
W correspondent. “Why not show up the 
Administration?” We are not here to show 
up people, especially if they are doing the best they 
can. We can, however, easily state the principles 
that we hold as we have stated them many times in 
the past: 1. Neither international law nor common 
sense justifies the position “never intervene in the 
affairs of another country.” 2. If we do intervene, 
we must do it with skill, sympathy and utter unself- 
ishness. 

We repeat what we have said many times: we 
doubt the wisdom of intervention in Nicaragua. But, 
granting, for the argument, that conditions justified 
intervention, is it not clear now that we bungled the 
business? 

If some of our civil servants, or some of the men 
in the United States Army who have had experience 
as colonial administrators and who are able to think 
about other peoples without thinking exclusively in 
terms of force, could have been sent to Nicaragua, 
even after intervention, is it conceivable that they 
would not have got into touch with Sandino? No, 
the fact emerges that no real effort was made to find 
out where he stood, and why he was in arms, or to 
bring him into the agreement reached by the Con- 
servatives, the Liberals and our Government. So as 
time has gone on “the bandit,” as we called him, 
gradually has been held up to Latin-America and the 
rest of the world, including our own people, as the 
George Washington of his country, and our own gallant 
marines as invaders and mercenaries out to crush 
liberty. 

Admit that these pictures are not fair, was it 
inevitable that our Government should furnish the 
brushes, the canvas, the pigments and the models 
for such a picture? 

We are more and more convinced that we shall 
reach wiser decisions about what we ought to do in a 
case like Nicaragua, and do it in a wiser way and get 
more credit for our right intentions, if hereafter we 
take no step in regard to any of these proud little 
countries until we sit in conference with all Pan- 
America, not as a dictator, but as an equal, and then 
abide by the majority vote. 

We wish that our Government would adopt that 
policy forthwith. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XLV. Another Winter with the Ducks 


Johannes 


=zit{E winter has not been an especially hard 
‘Aes\ one on the wild ducks in the Fenway and up 
bs} the valley of the Muddy, but it has been 
sl] hard enough to make them welcome the 
springtime. Repeatedly the Muddy has frozen over 
the greater part of its length, and Jamaica’and Leverett 
Ponds have been covered with ice. At one end of 
Leverett Pond, which is merely the Muddy spread 
out, there is always a little open water, due either 
to springs or to an underground stream, and just 
above and below the Longwood Avenue bridge under 
our windows there is more open water, for no reason 
at all that I can discover unless it be that the ducks 
keep it open themselves. 

Over the radio Thornton Burgess said recently 
that the ducks beat the water with their wings on a 
cold night to keep from being frozen in. As to one 
factor in keeping open water I am competent witness. 
The ducks flying down in a hurry to be fed and land- 
ing on a film of ice break through, and struggling 
toward shore they keep breaking it until they make 
quite a respectable pool. 

This winter I have fed the ducks with reasonable 
regularity under the Longwood bridge when there was 
snow on the ground, and just above the bridge on the 
grass near the foot of the steps when the ground was 
bare. 

The pleasure of this short daily contact with our 
little brothers and sisters of the wilds, it is difficult to 
express. For less than the price of one theater ticket 
one can buy a surprising amount of scratch feed. 
The cost of grain for the winter all told would hardly 
make a respectable doctor’s bill, and yet the tonic 
effect of getting out in the gray of the winter morning, 
of breathing the cold bracing air, of having touch 
with earth and water, of meeting with friends, and 
rendering them some passing service on terms honor- 
able to both sides, gives a tone to the system which 
“beef, wine and iron,” the “Elixir of Calisaya,” and 
“Blaud’s pills” can not possibly produce. 

There are forty-two steps from the bridge down 
to the path. The moment I reach the top of the 
steps and begin a low-toned chant, “Duck, duck, 
duck,” the answering quacking resounds all up and 
down the stream—a low-toned quacking as the ducks 
begin swimming in my direction, punctuated with 
loud, excited, staccato quacks from two or three of 
the lady ducks. The Madame demands what author- 
ity I have for calling the loud, excited ones “lady 
ducks,”’ and I reply recklessly, “‘On principle, on the 
preponderance of probabilities, and because I never 
have observed any dignified drake doing it.” Above 
the quacking of the mallards and black ducks, rises 
a shrill, clear whistle. It is the shy European widg- 
eon, sending his morning greeting. And there is a 
plaintive little note, ‘‘peet, peet,’’ which makes me 
look for the marvelously colored wood duck, swimming 
with a bit more reserve toward the bank, and occa- 
sionally the notes of two or three other odd specimens, 


which makes it necessary to bring down the Madame 
later on to help identify them. 

On many a winter morning I have had above 
two hundred to feed. On Sunday morning, March 4, 
the day I made this record, I had upwards of 120 by 
count. “Upwards” means that I had counted one 
hundred and twenty when the girl with the white 
dog came along and upset my count by sending my 
breakfast party into the air, and into the water, with 
the exception of half a dozen wise old grandmother 
mallards, who have summered and wintered with 
dogs, and who go on shoveling up the grain while the 
others are making their way back. 

Our single specimen of the European widgeon— 
a drake—a bird that breeds in Iceland and has selected 
Boston for his winter residence, hangs back in the 
feeding, partly because he is more shy and partly, I 
suspect, because he has learned that I generally will 
toss him a bit of bread clear across to the opposite 
bank, where he is keeping up a patrol, back and forth, 
during the excitement of the feeding. He signals 
“dog’’ with his whistle long before the others. Gen- 
erally I step back out of sight to induce him to come 
for his share of the grain. At times he seems more 
voracious and comes quickly with the others. With 
his cream buff stripe in the middle of his red head, 
his gray body, his pinkish breast, he can not be easily 
mistaken. 

The wood duck also hangs back, hoping for 
bread. When I toss him a bit, three times out of 
four a mallard or black (lady) duck will get it away 
from him. One has to toss several pieces at once, 
hoping he will get one. Either his dignity is greater, 
as befits his ‘“‘mandarin coat,” or his mental processes 
slower, or he is more gallant than the others, for he 
generally loses out until he too climbs the bank and 
goes for the grain. With his exquisite iridescent, 
greenish blue, bluish green, red and yellow, colors, 
set off by fine white lines like the demi-vest which 
gentlemen sometimes wear, his eye like a ruby, 
he is the one the young ladies from Simmons College, 
out walking with their young men, call rather inanely 
‘the pretty one.” He is not a “mandarin.” That 
is another duck altogether. But, as the Madame puts 
it, he is like ‘‘a bit of Chinese porcelain.” It is hard 
to think that he can be real, so little do we realize 
the infinite possibilities of nature. 

The ducks live largely on duckweed, a plant 
which grows down from the top, but of course their 
feeding ground is strictly limited when the streams 
and ponds freeze over. Also we suspect that they 
suffer in freshets, when the grease and oil from 
automobiles is carried into the surface water sewers 
which empty into the stream. For a day or two ata 
time when the water is high, they seem to abandon 
the lower Muddy for the purer waters of Leverett Pond. 

People all along the Fenway seem to enjoy feed- 
ing the ducks. Parents and nurse-maids take the 
little ones and teach them early that to get near the 
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wild creatures they must remember two things: ‘No 
sudden movements, no loud noises.’”’ Kind-hearted 
people come with their stale bread. All kinds of 
motives, here as everywhere, drive people on—a 
desire to prevent suffering, an outing for the children, 
a love of knowledge, need of exercise for self or dog, 
or perhaps the call of the wild. The unfortunate 
thing about this kind of support of the ducks in win- 
ter is that it is intermittent. The more severe the 
“ weather, the less the ducks get. On pleasant Sundays 
they sometimes are stuffed to repletion. The fine 
old man who goes up and down on the Brookline side 
of the Muddy with his sharp pointed stick picking up 
paper and other debris, tells me that “the park people 
used to throw out grain for the ducks, but they have 
not done that for several years.” 

Mr. Winthrop Packard, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society, remarked recently that 
“several members of the Audubon Society think that 
the society ought to assume the responsibility of 
feeding the ducks in winter.” 

The city of Oakland, California, by the expendi- 
ture of five or six hundred dollars a year for grain, and 
by making a “refuge” of one part of Lake Merritt, 
has attracted the wild ducks, geese'and swans by the 
thousands, and made itself famous all over the coun- 
try. As many as five thousand wild ducks have 
taken refuge behind the log boom which prevents 
boating in that part of the lake, and have learned to 
use the lawns reserved for them. 

Joseph Dixon of the University of California 
contributed to Bird Lore, September-October, 1927, an 
article on ‘‘A Lesson in Civie Ornithology” in which 
he said: “The four principal attractions which are 
offered wild ducks at Lake Merritt in estimated order 
of importance are: sanctuary, food, drink and suit- 
able loafing grounds.”” The number of people coming 
to see the ducks fed at 10 a.m. and4p.m., he tells us, 
“became so great that about five years ago it became 
necessary to fence off a part of the land so that the 
ducks would not be crowded away from their dining 
table.” As Lake Merritt is salt, several shallow basins 
of fresh water are maintained for the river ducks. 

. What Jack Miner has done to attract the water 
fowl to his home in Canada is such a fascinating 
story, it is worth telling by itself. 

Nature lovers are not usually in favor of shoot- 
ing, but those who shoot have a direct first-hand 
interest in experiments in civic ornithology. In every 
article on “‘our vanishing wild life,” there is a reference 
to ducks. The growth of cities, the draining of marsh- 
es, the pollution of streams, have been especially hard 
on the water fowl. For years our friends in Wash- 
ington have seen one after another of the favorite 
haunts of rare water birds go down under the march 
of “improvement.’”’ They have tried to induce Con- 
gress to reserve wilder parts of the shore of the Poto- 
mac as sanctuaries. That the ducks are diminishing 
in numbers is not entirely a matter of guess. In 
1918 Oakland sheltered 5,000. Last winter the 
maximum was 2,138. Dr. Oberholser of the United 
States Biological Survey, in Nature Magazine for 
November, wrote: “To insure that these birds shall 
continue to please and inspire those who come after 
us is a duty that we must not evade. Careful pro- 


tection is needed now if we are to preserve what is 
left of the hordes of wild fowl which formerly fre- 
quented ourland. Todo this we need more informa- 
tion. The Biological Survey now proposes to in- 
augurate monthly censuses throughout the United 
States, southern Canada and Mexico.” 

When we first began to study the ducks in the 
Fenway and along the Riverway, the beautiful wood 
duck was our star attraction. Then all last winter 
the European widgeon was our maifi feature. This 
winter, European widgeon and wood duck, though 
interesting as ever, have not had the center of the 
stage. 

Three others have come in—the female baldpate, 
or American widgeon, a small gray-headed duck with 
reddish brown on the sides and breast, the female 
“ring-neck,” grayish brown, with reddish brown head, 
short tail, long neck, white eye ring, and a black- 
ish bill with a light blue mark on it (a sea going duck), 
and as our choicest exhibit a beautiful little drake, a 
green-winged teal. 

One of our neighbors, who writes books and feeds 
the ducks, first told us about the green-winged teal 
having come, but we failed to see him. He did not 
come to our breakfast parties. Two or three times 
we took walks hoping to see him, but without success. 

On the coldest day Boston had had in four years, 
we walked to Brookline to church and walked back— 
the Madame remarking emphatically, “Nothing will 
take me out again to-day.”’ But after our cozy midday 
lunch in our apartment, I looked down on the ducks 
clustered under the bridge and went down to give 
them an extra feeding. 

The brilliant sunlight fell on a patch of vivid 
color, and I discovered a tiny duck, marvelously quick 
and graceful, smaller than any I had ever seen. When 
I threw out the grain it came courageously almost 
up to my feet, and I could see perfectly the chestnut 
head with metallic green on each side of it, the bit of 
black on the neck, its light brownish-gray body with 
black markings, reddish breast, with white under- 
neath, and brilliant green speculum or wing patch. 

Two boys came up, intensely excited to see a 
hundred or more ducks feeding on the bank, and I got 
them to help me list every distinctive mark. Then to 
the lobby of our hotel. Quickly the girl connected 
me with our eighth floor front. Said the Madame 
when she heard my story, “I will be right down.” 
No second service, no concert, no afternoon tea or 
interesting person, would have been able to drag her 
out in the bitter weather, but a new duck—that was 
“quire chose.”” “Green-winged teal,” she said, as she 
reached the lower step, ‘‘and a beauty, too.”’ Some 
people came along and the whole flock flew up, the 
teal showing again the grace of its movements. [ 
had thrown some grain on the ice, and a little had 
rolled into the water. The teal began diving for it— 
almost with the quickness and speed of a grebe. 
The big mallards and black ducks tried to follow him 
to the bottom, but the teal took all the diving prizes ~ 
that afternoon. 

We looked him up in the books, of course. For- 
bush says: “The lovely little green-winged teal is one 
of the swiftest fliers among game birds. ... In the 
water it is a buoyant swimmer and an excellent 
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diver, but does not ordinarily dive except to escape 
some enemy. . . . The green-winged teal is naturally 
tame and unsuspicious, and old people on Cape Cod 
have related often how the teal formerly fed with the 
barnyard ducks. The natural tameness of this species 
has been its undoing. Excellent as a table bird, it 
was in great demand in the market, and now in New 
England, where formerly it was common and even 
abundant in migration, it has become uncommon or 
rare.”’ It would be a sad commentary on both our 
intelligence and our humanity to allow this lovely 
little creature to be wiped out. 

As we were eating our luncheon to-day, without 
rising from the table I counted some sixty ducks in 
the stream just below our windows. A lady and gentle- 
man came along with large paper sacks stuffed with 
stale bread and began to feed them. Picking up my 
field glasses, I could easily identify my duck friends, 
the sun shining full on them—the handsome mallards, 
the black ducks, or black mallards as Oberholser 
calls them; the little wood duck sailing proudly 
among them, the lady baldpate almost always too 
late for the choice morsel. 

If one were not able to go out at all, if one were 
old or ill or busy, if one had read up enough to sense 
what was involved in such a sight one could still 
enjoy nature. 

One could watch the antics of the courting period 
—the ducking, the diving, the bobbing, the cutting 
circles. Or one could look down, as I can look now 
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from the desk where I write, on motionless ducks in a 
long line on the sunny bank, fast asleep, with head 
turned back, the sun lighting up the mallards so that 
from my lofty window they shine like emeralds. 

Soon the north country will call and the great 
body of the flock will be away—to the inland lakes 
and rivers, to wild woodsy places, to marshes into 
which no human being perhaps has ever penetrated. 
To New Hampshire, to Maine, to New Brunswick, to 
Labrador, they will go, and our European widgeon 
to Iceland the books tell us. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that the bird to which I toss a biscuit to-day, 
before summer comes will be at home in such wild 
remote places. 

But some will stay. Some of the blacks and 
mallards breed on the little islands of the Muddy and 
Leverett Pond. They are only half wild. Their 
main trouble will be with the water rats and muskrats, 
ever on the lookout to seize a baby duck and make 
away with it. Probably the worries of those who set 
up housekeeping here are no more and no less than 
of those who wing their way to the north. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety. And the mother duck 
has it. With her little brood following hard after, 
she is not the silly or greedy creature I fear I may 
have implied. She is the embodiment of watchfulness, 
of courage, of protecting care. 

There is nothing much more stable in a shifting 
world—as there is nothing much more beautiful— 
than such mother love. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXII. 


We Still Need God 


Herbert E. Benton 


It is he that hath made us and not we ourselves. 
Psalm 100 :3 
==] SMALL boy was asked if he ever said his 
prayers in the morning. “Of course not,” 
was the prompt, surprised reply. “I say 

 ’em at night ” cause I’m going to sleep, but 
not in the morning, *cause any smart boy can take 
care of himself in the daytime.” 

That boy was beginning to manifest the supe- 
riority-complex, a striking characteristic of modern 
life. Indeed this era might almost be epitomized as 
“the age of man’s self-confidence.” 

In bygone years, when men were ignorant and im- 
potent, when they were buffeted helplessly by the 
forces of nature and the experiences of life, when often 
they were appalled by the ruthless power of the storm, 
they felt the need of some Supreme Being upon whom 
they might call in their trouble and who would save 
them out of their distresses. The main business of 
life in those days was to placate God and to win His 
favor. Examine the old creeds and you will discover 
at the root of them these motives of fear and desire for 
help. It was the night of ignorance, superstition and 
helplessness. 

But the night is passing; has already passed. 
Day dawns, and beneath its light of awakened in- 
telligence men gain confidence in themselves. 

Behold the works of man’s mind and hands! 


What marvels he accomplishes! How has he harnessed 
the forces of nature till they are tamed to do his bid- 
ding! He even essays the conquest of the air, and the 
birdman has now become almost a commonplace. He 
has assumed command of his own life. He is the cap- 
tain of his own soul. 

No longer does he consider a plague an act of 
God sent to punish men for their sins; he knows the 
nature of the plague, its cause, and in most instances 
now he has found the cure, and established a preventa- 
tive. He has learned many of the laws that control 
his own physical organism; he is talking now of pro- 
longing the creative period of his life to 150 years. 

He establishes stable governments; he is learning 
the laws and methods of communal life. In fact, he 
has taken all things into his own hands; he has as- 
sumed dominion over the works of the earth. 

He feels that any smart man can take care of 
himself in this world. 

Just as the time comes when children no longer 
feel the need of the advice and guidance of their 
parents (a turning point which seems to be arriving 
earlier with each succeeding generation), so, appar- 
ently, we have come to the time when mankind has 
outgrown its childhood, and has emancipated itself 
from the control of its divine parent. Men no longer 
feel the need of the advice and control of God. They 
believe they are entirely competent to “go alone.” 
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In this age the diminishing authority of parents 
can be matched by the diminishing authority of God. 

Now just as there is reason to believe that the 
increasing independence of youth augurs well for the 
world—if youth are wise—so is there surely ground for 
hope in this increasing independence, this self-con- 
fidence of men. 

We have often noted the almost marvelous speed- 
ing up of human progress during the last century. 
This is due assuredly to the enhanced reliance of man 
on his own intelligence and ability. Less and less 
is he waiting for God to work for him. He is becoming 
a creator on his own account, has as it were gone into 
the world-making business himself. 

Dazzling promise is there in this independence of 
men—“f they are wise. 

If they are wise. Well, if they are wise they will 
realize that they still need God. There are some 
things men have not done and, so far as we can see 
into the future, they never will do. 

Men use the materials and forces of nature— 
but they did not create any of them. 

It is He and not man that hath made the earth 
and the stars. Something other and greater than 
ourselves has created the physical universe and pre- 
serves it. 

If man is in danger of becoming too egoistic, let 
him lift his eyes from the creations of his own genius 
—wonderful as they are—and behold the stars in 
the heavens. Let him read those searching words 
of God to Job: ‘‘Canst thou bind the clusters of the 
Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion?”’ 

If some sciences attest man’s power, surely 
astronomy more and more proves his dependence 
upon One whose ways are higher than his own and 
whose thoughts are past finding out. Each new dis- 
covery but enlarges God’s domain; we push farther 
and farther away the curtain of the heavens. These 
heavens were very close to the ancients. Astronomy 
now tells us that ‘worlds on worlds in endless order 
move.” Many worlds there are—so far away from 
us that a point of light traveling at a speed of 186,427 
miles in a second would require 50,000 years to reach 
our eyes. 

In wonder and awe we still bow before the match- 
less power of the Infinite who “spoke and it was done.” 

This earth is but a tiny speck in the universe, 
and shall those who dwell upon it—no matter how 
great their mastery—assume their independence of 
the Infinite God who created it and preserves it? 

Little we know of our dependence upon the rest 
of the universe. The scientist is not yet born who can 
answer the query “Whence?” One great scholar 
was taking his hearers back through the fascinating 
romance of creation as it is now understood. Finally 
he said: ‘And now we come to a blank wall beyond 
which science can not go. You may think it strange 
for a scientist to say, but behind that wall I can see 
only—God.” 

“God is a sun,” cried the ancients as they realized 
vaguely the dependence of the earth on the sun. 

Well, God is a sun; in the sun God is working sub- 
limely and we need Him there, and if He were not 
there we would not be here. 

Professor Millikan, a noted scientist, tells us that 


once it was believed that the sun is gradually losing 
its heat in radiating it through the solar system. 
Now scientists believe this idea is erroneous. Were 
that the fact, the sun would have become cold long 
ago. The sun must have some power of recreating 
its energies. Man sometime may learn that secret, 
but how weak and puny we seem after all as we think 
of that infinite power which has madg a self-renewing 
sun. 

And second thought will convince us that the 
marvelous inventions of man—while testifying to his 
own increasing mastery—reveal even more significant- 
ly the boundless, unfathomable, infinite resources and 
power of God. 

Wise indeed was Samuel Morse when he chose 
for his first message over the telegraph between Bal- 
timore and Washington, not a tribute to the genius of 
man, but the humble appreciation, ‘“Behold, what 
hath God wrought!’ 

Many of us sat in our homes on a recent evening 
and were almost dazed by the wizardry of the radio. 
Will Rogers spoke to us from his fireside in Beverly 
Hills, California, and the voice was so clear and 
neighborly that Mr. Rogers might well have been 
sitting in the room with us. As if that were not 
miracle enough, he introduced Fred Stone in Chicago, 
and in an instant it was the voice of Mr. Stone that 
we heard. Then as easily as voices might have called 
from different rooms in our own house, we heard 
again from California and from Detroit and New 
York and New Orleans. Wizard that man is, I am 
more impressed with the increasing revelations we are 
receiving of the resources, the infinite resources, of 
God, who makes all this possible. 

And the question in my mind is not so much 
what will man do, as what new marvel will man find 
that God has ready for him in His infinite treasure 
store? 

When the little girl was asked if she preferred a 
story from the Bible or a book especially compiled 
for children she exclaimed: “‘Oh, the Bible. Bible 
stories are so exciting. You never can tell what God 
will do next.” 

So life in this present world is becoming more 
exciting and thrilling every day. No one can tell 


_ what God is to permit us to do next! 


And yet some in their blindness and thought- 
lessness, as it seems to me, will arise in their self- 
assurance and say “there is no God.” Let such an 
one sit before the radio again and answer this: Who 
made that ethereal medium through which comes 
that Pegasus-winged voice? He has choice of but 
two answers—Chance or God. Then would I ask 
him: Do you know of one thing in your wonderful 
human life that came by chance, that just happened? 

Is it not rather foolish to say that this more 
wonderful realm beyond human life and which makes 
human life possible and without which there would 
be no human life—to say that that came by chance? 
Just happened? 

The atheist thinks that the theist is too credulous. 
But our credulity is as nothing compared with that 
of the atheist who in the face of the evidences of awe- 
inspiring order and rower calmly asserts, “There 
is no God.” 
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To me every new discovery by man is but a fresh 
discovery of God; every new creation of man is added 
evidence of his dependence upon God. 

Humbly may we echo the naive prayer of the 
little boy who after petitioning for God’s care of daddy 
and mother and all the others in his circle concluded, 
“And now, God, take good care of yourself, for if 
anything should happen to you, we would all go to 
pieces.” 

We have been considering the dependence of man 
upon the God without. But what of our relation to 
the God within? 

Man relies on his own intelligence, but whence 
did he derive it? Hedid not makeit. By study and 
application he may develop it, but even the genius 
may not claim to be his own creator. And to say that 
any man inherits his intelligence is no final answer. 
Whence came it to his progenitors? 

Further, man has moral standards. 
have some conception of right and wrong. Each 
generation lifts that standard a little higher. Again 
we ask, what is the source of our moral nature? Is 
morality man-made merely? 

Once slavery was accepted as natural and right. 
Great philosophers such as Plato advocated it; even 
preachers justified it. But slavery is gone. It is 
contrary to—what? To right and justice. But 
whence do we get the sense of right and justice? Why 
not come to the point at once? We get this from God, 
who Himself is infinite right and justice. Slavery was 
doomed because it was contrary to God’s own law. 

Now note this—as soon as we realize that right 
is from God we shall be as eager to discover higher 
forms of right and to fashion them as we are now eager 
to discover new physical laws and forces and to use 
them. 

And if man can discover an instrument through 
which across the miles one human voice may speak to 
another, surely he can discover the medium through 
which human hearts may speak together in love. 
And there we come to the greatest thing in the world 
—human love, which leads men to establish homes 
and cement friendships; which manifests itself in 
sympathy, kindness and helpfulness. 

Build man ever more thrilling manifestations of 
his intelligence and skill in the material world, never 
will he contribute anything to human betterment 
comparable to the creations of his love, for through 
love he makes life; through love he builds the life of 
the soul of his brother. 

The greatest creators to-day are not the inventors, 
not the scientists, but the lovers of mankind who are 
seeking to establish a real brotherhood—to make 
humanity one family. And whence came this wonder- 
ful power in the heart of man? 

Again must we confess that we did not originate 
it. As the physical force man possesses and uses 
springs from its infinite source, so love must find its 
source in the Infinite God. Love is of God, for God 
is Love. 

The stream of human life can nowhere rise above 
its source. The evidences of man’s love, present and 
to come, are also evidences of the infinite love of that 
God whom we call Father. 

Says Dr. Millikan, “Love, duty, beauty, are a part 


You and I 


of nature as truly as wood, iron and water,” and na- 
ture he affirms is God. 

A botanist once said to David Grayson: ‘‘When I 
was young I was taught to believe in God as the 
Creator of the world. When I went to college and 
studied science and became convinced of the truth of 
evolution I lost that faith. But I have kept on study- 
ing nature and observing its wonders until now (and 
he swung his arm around the wide horizon and smiled) 
until now I believe there is nothing but God.” 

Have we come thus far? To realize that if we 
are to really live at all, if we are to create anything of 
utility and beauty, if we are to think and learn, to 
grow and achieve in character and godliness, if we are 
to love and be loved, then do we need God, for with- 


out him there is nothing. 


And may I add that he who cuts himself away 
from God cuts the nerve of his own life and inhibits 
his own growth? He is a victim of impaired spiritual 
vitality. His soul becomes anemic. He loses the 
inner power which slowly but surely brings to fruition 
the God in his own soul. 

If a man carries God in his soul—Godlike he will 
become. The consciousness of God is the divine urge 
which is never satisfied, but incessantly strives and 
climbs onward and upward. 


“Whatsoe’er thou lovest 2 
That become thou must; 
God, if God thou lovest, 
Dust if thou lovest dust.’’ 


Feed yourself solely with the things of earth and 
earthly you remain. 

We began by referring to man’s emergence from 
darkness to light. Let us conclude with Carruth’s 
lines: 

A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God! 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood; 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood. 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod— 
Some call it Consecration 
And others call it God! 


And thus as we look at life we shall with William 
Blake “‘see God put His face against the window-pane 


of our soul.”’ 
* * * 


Sentimentalism is the device resorted to by one who has no 
really valid principles to which to cling, and who therefore must 
give a fictitious validity to whatever thin and flimsy beliefs he 
can lay hold of. It is the imputation of false values to things; 
the attribution of gravity and meaning to notions which in 
actuality do not and can not possess such qualities. Senti- 
mentalism is in the emotional morass what rationalization is 
in the intellectual: a desperate attempt to save oneself by be- 
lieving that the reeds in one’s clutch are really stout ropes.— 
Lewis Browne. 
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Keep Facts in View 


Margaret C. 


ele NE INNDER the title “Keep Possibility in View,” 
the Christian Leader, in its issue of Feb. 4, 
published what it designates as an “ex- 

Zi} posure’ of the Massachusetts Public In- 
Greats League. Since this paper is a liberal organ, 
and since liberals are strong for free speech, I trust 
it will give space to a reply. 

The author of the “exposure,” Dorothy Hall, 
begins by quoting the definition of a liberal in our 
pamphlet, ‘““The Responsibility of Being Led.” She 
omits the context, however, which reads: “It is a pity 
that good old word should have gotten into such bad 
company. ‘To-day a ‘liberal’—so-called—is one who 
greases the tracks on the down-hill road to the abyss 
of communism.” We give Kerensky as an example, 
but we need not have gone so far from home. Let us 
take several recent happenings in and around Boston. 

On Jan. 8 at a Sunday evening meeting in Ford 
Hall, a “‘liberal’’ clergyman, the Rev. Harold Mar- 
shall, introduced one of the speakers, V. F. Calverton, 
with warm praise as an editor whom he considered it 
an honor to welcome. This man is the editor of the 
Modern Quarterly, a communist publication which 
openly states that it is revolutionary. The November 
issue, published shortly before his address at Ford 
Hall, says that ‘“‘to corrupt the petty bourgeoisie 
(which means most of us ) is part of the revolutionary 
struggle that confronts us.’’ His scorn and hatred 
for America taxes even his fluent vocabulary to ex- 
press. America, according to Mr. Calverton, has 
“the brain of a rat and the soul of a new-born pig.” 
He has an article in this issue of the Quarterly on ‘““Red 
Love in Soviet Russia,” expressing his disbelief in 
monogamy (which he also expressed at the Ford Hall 
meeting). It says: 

“That Soviet Russia is in advance of the rest of 
the world in its attitude toward sex, marriage, and 
divorce will not be doubted by a progressive mind. 
Already it has destroyed many of the trammels of : 
bourgeois morality and the bourgeois marital code. 
It has freed the sexes of the religious taboos that for 
so many centuries made of the marital institution a 
lifelong lasso and impediment to progress. As Paul 
Blanshard wrote upon his return from the U.S.5S. R., 
the youth there ‘discuss sex-relations, abortions, and 
love with the candor of obstetricians.’ Abortion has 
been made legal, and is performed by the state phy- 
sicians. Between 1922-24 more than 55,000 legal 
abortions were performed in the Russian district hos- 
pitals. These are but a few of the progressive mani- 
festations of the new attitude toward morals and 
‘marriage in Soviet Russia.” 

This article and others of outrageous indecency 
have led to protests to the Postmaster General against 
allowing this communist periodical the use of the 
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mails. For a “liberal” clergyman to give warm praise 
and commendation to the editor and author of such 
demoralizing communist propaganda is what we mean 
by “greasing the tracks on the down-hill road to com- 
munism.” 

The Rev. Harold Marshall {8, 
manager of the Christian Leader. 

Another “liberal” clergyman stated recently at 
a meeting of radicals that his theological students were 
eager to go out and smash things before night. These 
theological students will soon be preaching this 
“liberalism” in supposedly “‘Christian” pulpits through- 
out the country. This again we call ‘greasing the 
tracks 

Another “liberal” clergyman in a town near 
Boston wrote me recently asking me to debate with 
the well-known communist, Anna Louise Strong, on 
“Is Russia a menace to America?” Miss Hall is very 
sarcastic because I did not choose to accept the 
invitation. With no wish to be discourteous, I must 
call to Miss Hall’s attention the fact that it is not her 
province to decide where I shall speak. The idea of 
so eminent and active a propagandist for Moscow as 
Miss Strong being paid to tell an American audience 
whether the government she serves is a menace to our 
country would be excruciatingly funny if it were 
not pathetic and ominous that a “liberal’’ clergyman 
or any one else could be so naive as to expect anything 
but the purest communist propaganda from Miss 
Strong. None is to-day more useful to the communists 
than that which lulls us to sleep while Moscow carries 
on her work among us. For a “liberal” clergyman 
to pay a communist for putting over this propaganda 
on his townspeople is again what we mean by “greas- 
ing the tracks on the down-hill road,” etc. 

After I had declined to speak on the platform 
with Miss Strong the clergyman who had invited me 
to do so wrote that it had already been given to the 
press that I had been asked to debate with Miss 
Strong, and that if I didn’t do it people would think 
I was afraid to meet her! If this courteous argu- 
ment was intended to intimidate me into accepting 
the invitation, it failed in its purpose. I answered 
giving in detail Ole Hanson’s indictment of Miss 
Strong as one of the leading spirits in the Seattle 
strike, the biggest attempt at revolution we have yet 
had in this country, and other information about her 
activities in China and elsewhere. 

Miss Hall makes the wholly gratuitous inference 
that I never listen to speakers with whom I do not 
agree. I should be glad to compare notes with Miss 
Hall as to our relative knowledge of communist meet- 
ings and speakers in Greater Boston within the last 
year. She also “surmises” quite incorrectly that I 
have never spoken before audiences who did not 
agree with me. As it happens, I have spoken to 
audiences of many shades of opinion from the At- 
lantic to Minnesota and from Vermont to Virginia, 
but I fail to see that this commits me to the necessity 
of speaking from the same platform with agents for 
the U. 8. S. R., which is working ceaselessly for the 
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overthrow of our government. In addition, to de- 
bate the question “Is Russia a menace to America” 
seems to me about as intelligent as it would be to 
debate the question “Has there been a flood in Ver- 
mont?” 

Miss Hall is very indignant that our League 
should criticise Maude Royden for inviting Bertrand 
and Mrs. Bertrand Russell to lecture to her followers. 
If Miss Hall is familiar with the scandals which at- 
tended them before their marriage on their propa- 
ganda tour in China, if she is familiar with their 
teachings favoring free love, infidelity after marriage, 
etc., and still thinks them suitable people to be in- 
vited by a Christian preacher to place their propa- 
ganda before her followers, and if the Chrestian 
Leader supports her in this attitude, then the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Interests League is certainly amply 
justified in claiming that radicalism has seriously 
demoralized the standards of liberals in the Protestant 
churches! 

Miss Royden has had printed and is circulating 
this lecture by Mrs. Russell, in her Guildhouse Monthly. 
Mrs. Russell claims that parents who feel the urge to 
adultery should not try to quell this urge, as it would 
be bad for the children to live in a home atmosphere of 
restraint! Truly a novel doctrine to be preached from 
a Christian platform, even if called an “Open Forum.” 

The radicals have done an amazingly clever thing 
—one of their very cleverest— in “‘selling’’ the “Open 
Forum” idea to our liberals. A few years ago it 
would have been unthinkable for a clergyman or a 
clergywoman to invite to his or her platform, or to 
stand sponsor for, red revolutionists or advocates of 
adultery. To-day he or she does this and dismisses 
all moral responsibility with the bland statement, 
“Tt was an open forum,” and thinks no further ex- 
cuse is necessary. A building given to be used for 
Christian education is used for propaganda de- 
structive of Christianity, and again the reason given 
is, “It is an open forum.” The Open Forum has per- 
mitted the “wrecking crew,” out to wreck our govern- 
ment, our religion and our homes, to spread their 
propaganda—and to be paid for doing it!—before 
audiences they never could have reached otherwise, 
and to be introduced and endorsed by ‘“‘liberal”’ 
clergymen and clergywomen, thereby gaining a 
semblance of respectability which would not have 
been theirs if forced to speak in the red halls where 
they belong. 

Rodney Gilbert, in his book, ‘“‘What’s wrong 
with China?” says: “‘China’s future has been much 
more seriously prejudiced by the ideas imported and 
peddled by such persons as Bertrand Russell... 
than by all the opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine and 
hashish imported or produced in China during the 
past three centuries.” 

Upton Close, in an article in the New York 
Evening Post of March 8, 1927, said of China that the 
fashions in marriage are rapidly changing and that 
“cards frequently came announcing trial marriage, 
ealled the Bertrand Russell marriage, since the 
British Socialist revolutionist spent a year in China 
advocating his views.” 

Miss Hall has of course a perfect right to approve 
of spreading the Russell propaganda. But is she so 
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intolerant in her “‘liberalism’’ as to deny the women 
of our League the right to disapprove of it? We are, 
it seems, not alone in our stand. Christian standards 
have defenders in the West, also. According to a 
press dispatch to the Boston Post of Feb. 17, Mrs. 
Russell, after being debarred from speaking at the 
University of Wisconsin and the Madison Labor 
Temple, was to be allowed to speak at the Wisconsin 
State House. But such objections were raised by 
club women, non-radical clergymen, and others, that 
this permission has been withdrawn. 

Miss Hall also waxes indignant over our criticism 
of the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick for telling the 
Smith College graduating class of 1927 that good 
taste must be their guide in matters of morality since 
the old standards are gone. He says: “Once right 
and wrong had a well-defined content. People knew 
what was right and what was wrong. But now the 
situation is rapidly shifting; what 7s right is the ques- 
tion.” 

The problem involved here is after all a com- 
paratively simple one. Have the Ten Command- 
ments been discarded as a guide to moral living? 
If they have, Mr. Fosdick may be right in his con- 
tention that young people must be turned adrift 
without any guidance beyond good taste, which 
some of them lack, in a sea of propaganda definitely 
aiming, as V. F. Calverton says, “to corrupt the 
petty bourgeoisie.” 

It would clear the air if the “liberals” in the 
churches would frankly state their convictions on this 
point. Are the Ten Commandments discredited, and 
af so, by whom? 

Another point in our bulletin disturbs Miss Hall 
greatly. We stated that Mr. Fosdick was reported 
to have said: “Give the reds their due. They want 
a better world even though they must throw away 
the fruits of a thousand years of civilization.”’ As- 
suming that a man of Mr. Fosdick’s education must 
know that the reds are aiming at the destruction of 
religion and the family, our comment was: ‘This 
would seem to show that Mr. Fosdick thinks a world 
in which religion, home and family are destroyed 
would be a better world.’ This perfectly simple 
logic seems for some incomprehensible reason ‘‘start- 
ling” to Miss Hall. Of course if this bulletin had been 
issued for the use of the blind, we should have used 
the Braille alphabet. If it had been issued for kin- 
dergartens, we should have defined communism and 
told just what it stands for. But it was issued for 
informed, intelligent people, namely, the members 
of our League, who know these things. In future, if 
Miss Hall wishes, I will gladly explain to her any 
points which may be obscure or “startling” to her in 
our pamphlets or bulletins, before she takes the 
trouble to “‘expose” us! 

Miss Hall quotes me as denouncing pacifism as 
a dangerous enemy, masquerading under the guise of 
peace. Surely she can not be ignorant of the truth of 
this. The most militaristic country in the world 
to-day is Soviet Russia. It is arming itself to the 
teeth, girls as well as boys are forced to take military 
training, and though the people are again facing 
starvation the huge red army must be maintained 
at all costs. This militaristic government, constantly 
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preaching bloody revolution and class war, has few 
more warm defenders than the leaders among the 
pacifists, who thereby show themselves not peace 
lovers at all, but hypocrites. Miss Hall will surely 
accept Stanley High, himself a ‘‘pacifist,’’ liberal, and 
radical, as an authority on this subject. In his article 
in Harper’s for December, Mr. High says: ““The very 
group among Christians of the West that stands most 
positively against international and inter-racial con- 
flict is most pronounced in its friendliness toward 
Russia, where war is regarded as an inescapable and 
welcome cure-all. Public opinion has so advanced in 
many nations that it is necessary to set forth elabo- 
rate apologies for the use of force. Such apologies in 
Russia, however, would be looked upon as treason 
and the apologists regarded as enemies of the revo- 
lution.” 

The “pacifists,’’ so friendly to Soviet Russia, 
which is plotting to conquer the world by bloody revo- 
lution, are bitterly hostile toward even such a degree 
of preparedness as would enable us to cope with a 
communist uprising in our own country. A Russian 
woman who went through the horrors of the com- 
munist revolution, barely escaping with her life, says 
of this type of American, ‘Are they criminals or 
fools?” She might well have added “‘or both?” 

If Miss Hall had finished her quotation from our 
pamphlet it would have read: “We are the true peace 
lovers, who want our great country to go on its way 
strong enough to be unmolested, continuing to bring 
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to its 110,000,000 of people such welfare and prosperity 
as no country in the world, at no period of history, 
has ever known before, using our surplus wealth to 
help develop more backward countries—bringing 
good roads, schools, sanitation and security as we 
have to the people of the Philippines.” 

Miss Hall quotes our League’s position concern- 
ing the Woman’s Lobby at Washington, but makes 
no effort to prove us in the wrong. This is wise. 
Before making such an effort, I would suggest that 
she read, first, the definite proof of the relation of 
Florence Kelley to this lobby; second, the history of 
Mrs. Kelley’s training under Friederic Engels, co- 
founder with Karl Marx of modern communism; 
third, the letters from Engels to Mrs. Kelley written 
in 1886-7, instructing her how to put across com- 
munism in the United States (these letters were pub- 
lished by the communists in their periodical ‘The Little 
Red Library,’”’ No. 6, under the title “Marx and En- 
gels on Revolution in America”); fourth, Mrs. Kel- 
ley’s address to the New York Collegiate Alumnae in 
May, 1886, in which she urges these college graduates 
to take up the then new profession of paid social 
worker, and as a preparation for this “philanthropic” 
work, to study the works of Marx, Engels, and Bebel, 
the three greatest communists—all enemies of Chris- 
tianity and of monogamy! 

If Miss Hall will read these, she will then have 
some basis for an opinion as to the correctness of our 
position. 


the Facts? 


Dorothy Hall 


a] CAN not let Mrs. Robinson’s article pass with- 
4] out pointing out a few of its more glaring 
errors. 

First, as to Dr. Marshall presiding at 
Ford Hall: Early in November Mr. George W. Cole- 
man, the permanent chairman of the Ford Hall Forum 
meetings, started on a trip around the world. Vari- 
ous citizens of Greater Boston were asked to serve on 
successive Sunday evenings as “guest chairman.” 
The date assigned to Dr. Marshall was Jan. 8. The 
speaker and subject had not been announced. Later 
the announcement was made that it was to be a joint 
debate between a well-known Boston rabbi and a 
Mr. Calverton, of whom he had not previously heard. 
His introductions of the speakers were limited, as the 
occasion demanded, to a few formal courteous sen- 
tences. If in that fact is to be found an implication 
that he approved the views of one of the debaters, 
why is not the assumption equally sound that he ap- 
proved the contrary opinions expressed by the other? 

Furthermore, inasmuch as Mrs. Robinson re- 
minds me that it is not my province to decide where 
she shall speak, I must call to her attention, “with no 
wish to be discourteous,” that it is not her province 
to decide where Dr. Marshall shall not preside. 

Secondly, as to the redness of Dr. Fosdick, I am 
still at a loss to understand what Mrs. Robinson finds 
so very horrifying about the remarks which she quotes 
from his Smith College address. If the situation isn’t 


rapidly shifting, what is the Public Interests League 
so excited about? 

Mrs. Robinson alludes to Dr. Fosdick’s “conten- 
tion that young people must be turned adrift without 
any guidance beyond good taste.’”’ In the address 
under discussion Dr. Fosdick said: ‘“‘We face new 
situations where there never have been any codes, 
conventions, and traditions of behavior. Old codes 
of behavior gone; new situations where there never 
have been codes of behavior, that is the condition 
which the new generation faces, and the upshot is 
obvious—if we are going to live well ourselves and 
get the world well on, we must possess our own in- 
ward standards, have our own effective and creative 
good taste, possess an ‘eye that winces at false work 
and loves the true.’ ’’ And again: “Of course, you will 
never permanently get rid of those words, right and 
wrong. Whatever debases personality is wrong; 
whatever elevates personality is right. There will 
be no supercession of that stubborn fact.’ And 
again: “If ever there was a generation that needed 
inward spiritual gyroscopes, inward spiritual quality, 
fine judgment, high tastes, great faiths, in the midst of 
a situation where old codes have gone and new codes 
have not yet come, it is this generation into which 
you go.” And again: ‘When a youth, facing the wan- 
ing influence of old codes and meeting new situa- 
tions where there are no codes, in lieu of them builds 
up within himself a fine high taste that like a musi- 
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cian’s ear loves harmony and winces at discord, you 
have spiritual quality begotten which no code can 
produce.” And in conclusion: “They are the great 
world changers who change public taste. To that 
high task you young women of privilege are summoned 
—in yourselves to maintain a fine standard amid the 
prevailing vulgarity and low-mindedness and so to 
change the likes of your generation that you may 
make a more decent world in which God may rear 
His family.” 

Truly the Bulletin of the Public Interests League 
has need to omit the context in quoting sentences from 
this address, in order to obscure and misrepresent its 
fine idealism. 

As for the Ten Commandments, I recollect that 
there is one of them which says: ‘Thou shalt not 


bear false witness.” 
The Good 
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Startled I was indeed by Mrs. Robinson’s “‘logic,”’ 
and my amazement has not diminished. From Dr. 
Fosdick’s statement that “to give the reds their due, 
they want a better world,’ she deduces the conclusion 
that he agrees with them as to what would constitute 
a better world. I think that, to give Mrs. Robinson 
her due, she wants a better world, but what she 
wants would be my idea of the worst possible world. 
I commend her motives in the same breath that I 
deplore her objective. 

Finally, Mrs. Robinson says that I made no 
effort to prove the League in the wrong in its con- 
demnation of the Women’s Lobby at Washington. 
She is correct. I merely let the League put itself in 
the wrong by quoting the list of organizations which 
go to make up the lobby. No further effort was 
necessary. 


Samaritan 


Russell Henry Stafford 


But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was; and when he saw him, he was moved 
with compassion. Luke 10:33. 


=| JE W—a man therefore proud of his lineage, 
with that fieree and insolent racial pride 
which characterized Israel so long at least 
as nationhood endured—went down alone 
from Jerusalem toward Jericho. In his solitude he was 
waylaid and laid low. Men of his race, representing 
the ruling classes of Israel’s theocracy, passed him by 
without helping him. But a Samaritan took pity 
upon him, and rescued him. That must have been 
a thought-provoking humiliation for the Jew.’ For 
every Jew hated and despised every Samaritan. But 
perhaps this one Jew was an exception to this rule, 
after his bewildering experience on the Jericho road. 

Primarily this parable teaches a lesson in neigh- 
borliness. But secondarily it may well afford us a 
lesson like that which his surprising adventure afforded 
this Jew. We are typical representatives of proud 
twentieth-century America. Yet, despite the ad- 
vantages and prerogatives of our privileged estate, 
to every one of us there come lonely passages in life. 
And in our solitude we are sometimes beset by pain, 
or guilt, or fear—three enemies of the soul which 
never do their worst to a man when he is in company, 
but with which every man must some day contend. 
When the hazard of such attacks befalls us, where is 
aid to be found? 

One of our boasts is of modern learning. Never 
before in history have men known as much about 
themselves and their environment as we do. The 
marvels of science are worthy of all praise. They have 
enabled us to achieve a level of material civilization 
beyond the very dreams of earlier generations. Yet 
the learning of this world has no help to offer when we 
meet pain, guilt or fear. For at its best and clearest 
science has no answer for the ultimate questions, no 
balm for the deepest distresses of the soul. 

Again, and partly in consequence of our scientific 
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attainments, we are in a position to vaunt ourselves 
of extraordinary wealth. This holds of all people in 
our time and land, not only of those whom we esteem 
rich; for the general level of living is higher by far 
now than ever before. And of course wealth can pur- 
chase superficial assuagement of suffering, protection 
from many of the apprehensions which torment the 
mind, and, up to a ¢ertain point, deadening of the 
conscience to annoying moral issues. Yet there is a 
limit beyond which our treasures can not give any 
succor to our intimate trouble. For they afford 
palliatives only—no radical remedy for pain, guilt or 
fear. 

Finally, we cherish a race pride as exclusive as 
that of Israel or of Greece. For we are Nordics. A 
popular pseudo-scientific myth, engaging the willing 
credulity of many among us, asserts that to us Nor- 
dics belongs as of right, by virtue of the inalienable 
superiority of our ‘blood, a world-ascendenecy. The 
student of history recalls similar claims, made with 
as strong or as weak a show of reason, by other races 
in earlier times; the student of anthropology knows 
that the Nordic stock is in fact no pure race, but a 
blending of many bloods within the broad Caucasian 
stream. Nevertheless, of late centuries to this mixed 
North European breed of ours has come, perhaps 
fortuitously, more probably for reasons of climate, 
a prominence and a power measurably justifying, 
if anything can justify, our racial arrogance. Yet 
Nordic lineage by no means shelters or fortifies a man 
against the insidious and horrid assaults of his soul’s 
subtlest foes. Nor is it to a Nordic that we turn for 
help when guilt, fear or pain has us in its cruel 
clutches. 

The man to whom we do turn, and whom we 
hail as Son of God and Saviour of the world, has made 
good his right to our allegiance, and warranted our 
steadfast hope in his potent mercy, by rescuing us 
and our fathers again and again from the abyss of 
despond into which the woes of the inner life precipi- 
tate us lonely mortals. To him we say, with grateful 
faith, as said Peter of old, ““Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” He binds our broken hearts, restores 
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our faltering courage, purges our sin-burdened con- 


science. He helps when no other will or can. Yet 
who and what is this man? 
We have said that he is not a Nordic. It re- 


mains to add that he is a Jew. We do not like Jews; 
we would rather not live in the same block with them. 
But a Jew is our Saviour. Moreover, he is an Asiatic. 
Against Asiatics we have an Exclusion Law. We 
must not permit any infiltration of blood or of culture 
from the continent which is the mother of ail races to 
defile the current of our national existence. But what 
if we were to exclude this Asiatic? What basis for 
life above the level of the beast could we Americans 
find, if we kept Christ, and all the influences emanat- 
ing from him, away from our shores? 

We expect great things of wealth, and are in- 
ordinately proud that America has a corner to-day 
on the gold market of the world. But he from whom 
alone we can have succor in our deepest distress was 
apoorman. He had not where to lay his head, when 
he walked the dusty paths of earth. When he died, 
his whole estate consisted in a single garment. 

And—please believe that I say it reverently— 
Jesus was an ignorant man. “How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned?” was what con- 
temporary scribes asked, when he showed signs of 
intelligence more acute than theirs. He had had 
little or no schooling. He could not have passed an 
elementary examination in the subjects with which 
we are most familiar. To be sure, he did understand 
the nature of God, for he was one with God; and the 
heart of man, for he was, in a deeper sense than any 
other ever has been, one with men, in all human 
joys and woes. But the fact remains that he was in 
no common sense of the word “‘learned.”” Probably he 
spoke ungrammatically. 

Shall we, then, turn away from Jesus, and seek 
some other Saviour in our utmost need, corresponding 
more closely to our own accustomed standards for 
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determining the worth of human life? But we know, 
we need no one to tell us, that only Jesus has that to 
give us which we crave. So we must take him as he 
is. We must make the best of the fact that we 
proud twentieth-century Americans, like many proud 
people of many races before us, are saved, are rescued 
from the inflictions of guilt, fear and pain, by a Jew, 
an Asiatic, a poor man, an unlearned man. 

That ought to make us humble. A proud Chris- 
tian is a contradiction in terms; btit most of us have 
illustrated that contradiction. We have thought 
we were better than others, because we were more 
fortunate; yet in our hours of solitary wrestling with 
the powers of darkness we are helped and restored 
by one less fortunate than any we have ever known. 

And our humility ought to make us kind. For if, 
from the lowliest ranks of humanity, one could come 
so high and splendid that we can not but acclaim him 
as King of kings and Lord of lords, then among the 
lowly everywhere at all times we should be looking 
for Christlike qualities again made manifest; and 
we ought to bear ourselves toward them as brothers 
in a common nature, need, and hope, rather than as 
aloof and disdainful superiors. 

This sacrament is a memorial of the shameful 
death of our Good Samaritan, who, despised and 
rejected of men, actually perished as a criminal at the 
hands of the law. How much more than a memorial 
this sacrament may be, I can not say; our hearts must 
tell us. But a memorial, at least, it is. And in it, as 
such, only those have rightful part who will learn the 
lesson of this life and death long ago, and its sus- 
tained ministries to mankind ever since: humility 
and kindness, a fraternal bearing towards all sorts 
and conditions of men. If you and I are minded to 
forsake our pride and be more gentle and generous 
than we have been before, then this sacrament is for 
us, and will nourish in us that mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus. 


The South’s Challenge to Religious Liberalism” 


James C. Coleman 


stated it thus, because we religious lib- 
erals here in the Southland, which has 
been miscalled ‘‘the Bible Belt of America,” are often 
called upon, as was the Apostle Paul of old, to give 
reasons for the faith that is in us. Our religious 
neighbors and acquaintances often challenge us with 
questions concerning our religious faith. These 
questions vary from time to time and from locality to 
locality, but the more common ones are the following: 

First, do you religious liberals consider yourselves 
Christians? Of course the answer to this question 
depends entirely upon what is meant by the word 
“Christian.” If you mean by it folks who believe in 
certain creeds and dogmas about Jesus of Nazareth, 
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and the Bible, and so forth, as they have been formu- 
lated and handed down through the Catholic and 
other Orthodox churches, I answer ‘“‘no.” Some one 
defined the Unitarians as religious people who couldn’t 
believe very much. This, I think, applies to all re- 
ligious liberals. What we do—and we feel that this 
entitles us to the name Christian—is to endeavor to ~ 
follow Jesus. Christianity, to us, is not dogmas to be 
believed, but a way of life to be lived. Jesus did not 
say “Worship me,” he said, ‘‘Follow me,” which is a 
much harder thing to do, but we who strive to do it 
claim the right to call ourselves Christians. 
Secondly, some one of our challengers asks, is 
the religious liberalism you folks preach intelligible? 
Can we every-day folk who haven’t Ph. D.’s or D. D.’s 
attached to our names understand your liberal re- 
ligion? The answer is, certainly you can. It is 
doubtless true that our liberal religion has been called 
“highbrow,” “cold intellectualism,” and so forth, but 
calling names does not make it so. On the other 
hand, I wish to state that our religion is exceedingly 
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easy to understand. Indeed, it requires no baptism of 
supernatural grace to enable one to understand it. 
It is as easy for normal folk to understand as are the 
a b e’s to school children. If you find difficulty in 
understanding religious liberalism it is not because 
it is so complex or enigmatic, but because your mind 
has been filled from childhood with certain texts, 
creeds, and dogmas, which are hard to get rid of. 

We religious liberals believe in ‘‘the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and the leadership of 
Jesus,” and that these will make for the good life and 
social progress, eventuating in the establishment of 
God’s Kingdom on earth and the harmony of all souls 
with Him. Our religion, you will readily see, is the 
easiest of all religions to understand, but the hardest 
to live. 

Third, our challengers answer that all of this 
sounds very nice, but does it work? Our religion, 
they say, gets results, it transforms lives, saves souls, 
sends missionaries to the heathen and builds hospitals 
at home. Now, they ask, what does your liberal re- 
ligion do? Our liberal religion, we reply, seeks to 
save people from having to be saved. We believe in 
bringing up a child in the way it should go; that an 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure. 
Hence, religious liberalism has made its largest con- 
tribution to social progress in America from the 
preventative, rather than the curative, point of view. 
As aresult, it has produced great poets, philanthropists, 
educators and scientists, whose names fill high places 
in the “Hall of Fame,” and cover many pages in 
“Who’s Who.” Their names are thus recorded be- 
cause they founded institutions of learning, built 
libraries and hospitals, and supported institutions, 
which have helped to enlighten and save folk before 
they were lost. 

Moreover, religious liberalism, instead of putting 
its emphasis upon endeavoring to save people from 
hell and into heaven, have sought to have them edu- 
cated and trained for life here and now. In doing 
this it has put particular emphasis on the Christian- 
izing of our social institutions, and nothing it feels is 
more needed to-day for aiding the self-emancipation 
of the South than the motif and technique of our 
liberal Unitarian-Universalist religion. 

So much by way of answering our Southern chal- 
lengers. Now I wish to point out specifically some of 
the more outstanding contributions that our liberal 
churches have made to the religious life of America. 
First of all, they have helped to humanize man’s 
- concept of God. When liberal religion first came to 
Puritan New England, it was as a protest against a 
very unhuman—not to say tyrannical—concept of 
God. He was a being who damned infant children 
before they were born, and sent men and women to 
hell for not accepting unethical and unreasonable 
creeds and dogmas. This concept of God, thanks to 
our liberal pioneers, has disappeared, save among the 
extreme fundamentalists. 

In the second place, our liberal religion has brought 
about a new understanding and appraisal of human 
nature. That is, it has helped to civilize man’s con- 
cept of man, thus helping to uproot and destroy the 
idea that the human race was lost through the sin 
of Adam and Eve, which was supposed to incline man 
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continually toward evil. Furthermore, religious 
liberals, accepting the findings and results of modern 
science, have demolished this Jewish myth of the fall 
of man, and helped to destroy the crude doctrines 
that had grown up around it. Indeed, they have 
preached and emphasized the concept of man’s gradual 
development from sub-man to man, until now this 
evolutionary concept is generally accepted among all 
enlightened and educated people. 

Moreover, religious liberals have shown that 
human nature is like corn—you put it under one 
process and you get whiskey, and under another and 
you get bread. In other words, they have proved 
the dignity and reliability of human nature, and the 
necessity of Christianizing our human environment 
so as to give human nature a better and a fairer chance. 

Along with this we have helped to undermine 
and destroy the many un-Christian and unintelligible 
schemes of salvation that have been in vogue, and 
have insisted instead on nurturing childhood and 
rearing youth under such conditions and by such 
means as to give human nature and God a real chance 
to co-operate in the production of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Finally, our liberal churches have emphasized the 
reliability and trustworthiness of the human reason. 
They have insisted that all men had a right and 
duty “not to agree to think alike, but alike to agree 
to think.” Hence, they have not considered any one 
as criminal for thinking, neither have they counted 
him their enemy if he made them think. They have 
changed the slogan “Believe and be saved,” to ““Think 
and be saved,’’ and on that basis emphasize the in- 
alienable right for men to think and let think. 

Out of all this has come a new concept of life and 
of religion, as far removed from the old Puritan con- 
cepts as is day from night, and it is in the light and 
joy of the progress already made that the religious 
liberal pushes forward with confidence and assurance 
that the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, as he preached 
and practised it, will become the religion of all for- 
ward-looking people, and that the curse of creeds and 
dogmas, that have blighted human society, divided 
communities and homes, and terrorized over the 
minds and bodies of men and women, will disappear 
forever. 

The counter-challenge of religious liberalism, 
therefore, to the good people of the South is to step 
in line and thus join the vanguard of the liberal re- 
ligious forces which are aiding so materially the self- 
emancipation of the new South through clear think- 
ing, clean living and Christ-like worshiping of one 
God, the Father of us all, to the end that we may each 
do our part in forwarding mankind in its way toward 
that one far-off divine event toward which all crea- 
tion moves. 


* * * 


A NATURAL INFERENCE 


Young Alston had come from his up-country home to visit 
his Charleston relatives. On being driven around the city, 
sightseeing, he noticed the white stones at the street corners. 
‘“What’s those things, auntie?’ he asked. ‘Silent policemen, 
dear,” said auntie, absently. ‘“‘Why, auntie,’’ exclaimed Alston 
in a shocked little voice, ‘‘do they bury all the policemen in the 
middle of the street?””—Charleston News and Courier. 
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The Bible---Concluded 


A. Maude Royden 


IBpa\lS stupidity (the verbal inspirationist’s) pur- 
| Ya] sues us into the most sacred places, and 
S| even the gospels are deprived of their sig- 

“| nificance. The gospels, we all know, are 
in four versions, “according to” Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. 
to realize the importance of that “according to,” 
with what enhanced intelligence and interest we 
should approach them! 

I was grown up and more than grown up before I 
learned that each was written for a different public, 
with, therefore, a different purpose. I had only been 
taught of one difference in value between one gospel 
and another—namely, that St. John’s was ‘“‘the 
greatest.”” Even this must seem to the verbal in- 
spirationist a deplorable lapse from orthodoxy, since 
to him the verses, ‘““Abraham was the father of Isaac, 
Isaac the father of Jacob, Jacob the father of Judah 
and his brothers, Judah the father of Perez and Zerah 
by Tamar, Perez the father of Hezron, Hezron the 
father of Aram,” are of equal inspiration with the 
first sentences of St. John. I could wish that for once 
I had been left to think so myself, if it could have 
saved me from this misleading information about the 
Fourth Gospel. For when, like many others who 
have lost faith in the Christ of orthodox Christianity 
and sought to recover him for themselves, I turned 
to the New Testament again, I naturally returned to 
this “greatest”? Evangel. No one warned me that 
the greatest is not always the most lovable, or that 
to love Christ is better than to have an orthodox view 
of his divinity. No one informed me that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel, writing somewhere about A. D. 
90, took it for granted that his readers were familiar 
with at least some of the contents of the other gospels. 
I read St. John and was repelled. 

Men knew the human Christ before they realized 
or could realize his divinity. They loved him before 
they began to understand his greatness. We should 
read St. Luke before we read St. John—St. Luke whose 
Christ has conquered the world. 

To know that St. Mark’s Gospel was written first, 
that St. Matthew’s was the work of a Jew writing for 
Jews, and St. Luke’s of a Gentile for Gentiles: these 
are simple matters and do not demand very profound 
learning. Yet what a flood of light they throw on this 
(to us Christians) most vital part of the Bible! Armed 
with this information alone, most of us could with 
our unaided intelligence make out something com- 
prehensible. 

We should begin to realize that minor discrepan- 
cies were not of vital importance, since every man 
tells his tale in his own way, and every man’s way 
is different from the next man’s. We should realize 
also that not only a man’s own temperament and 
character but his purpose in writing at all, has an 
influence over what he writes. 

If St. Matthew wrote for Jews it was because he 
wished to convince them that Jesus was the Messiah 
prophesied to them in their own Bible, the Old Testa- 
ment. Those exasperating little asides—‘‘This said 
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he that the scriptures might be fulfilled’’-—would cease 
to be exasperating. We should realize that our Lord 
was not playing a part carefully rehearsed because, 
unless he did and spoke so, “‘how should the scriptures 
be fulfilled that thus it must be?” We should be 
relieved from the same difficulty arising in a dif- 
ferent way in St. John. 

To take one instance only of the sort of difficulty 
I mean. Nothing was to me more repugnant than 
the impression conveyed in the Fourth Gospel that 
Jesus worked miracles as a kind of advertisement. I 
afterwards realized that, according to the other 
gospels, Jesus was so reluctant to do any such thing 
that he withdrew sometimes from place to place, 
shrank from the fame that attended his mighty works, 
and reproached his followers with their mistaken idea 
of the importance of miracles and base love of loaves 
and fishes. It seemed that he would even have re- 
fused to work miracles but that his deep compassion 
for human suffering constrained him. When asked 
by Herod to do something startling, he refused. 

Yet, according to St. John, all Christ’s mighty 
works were “‘signs,’”’ and the idea of calculated effect 
is suggested by the use of this word and by the evan- 
gelist’s preoccupation with his thesis. The most 
jarring note in the whole Bible to me is in the eleventh 
chapter of this gospel, where it is written that Jesus 
gave thanks to God in these words: “‘Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me, and I know that thou 
hearest me always: but because of the ‘multitude 
which stand round I said it, that they may believe 
that thou didst send me.” If use has made it possible 
for the mind to pass lightly over these words in silence 
without shock, I defy any one to read them aloud in 
their context and not find them almost intolerable. 
The idea that Jesus could pray to God in order to create 
an effect on his hearers is by itself enough to account 
for the repulsion that many people feel for the Christ 
of St. John. It is, of course, intensified by sayings 
and denunciations which strike the imagination pain- 
fully, though no other is quite so painful as this 
one. 

Is it necessary for us to be left to read the gospels 
in this unintelligent way? So little help would: make 
so great a difference! If we knew that the Fourth 
Gospel was not intended for a history or a biography, 
but was rather a theological interpretation of historical 
facts, we should enter into the spirit of it with some 
kind of intelligence. We are perfectly capable of 
understanding that a man who is proving a point will 
and must handle his material in quite a different way 
from the historian pure and simple (if such historian 
there be), and that he has a perfect right to do so. 
The fact that he gives us his own interpretation of the 
events recorded does not prove his interpretation to 
be wrong! St. John was seeking both to establish 
and expound his doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
just as St. Matthew sought to establish the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. He makes no secret of it. And as cer- 
tain sayings and facts which accorded with Messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament are noted by St. 
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Matthew as evidence of his claim, so the mighty 
works of Jesus are cited by John as “signs” of the 
divinity of Christ. 

When we know this, we do not immediately rush 
to the opposite conclusion that Jesus was not the 
Messiah nor Christ divine; but we do understand and 
put into their right places the allusions and comments 
of the evangelists. We cease to feel that our Lord 
spoke or acted a part “that the Scriptures might be 
fulfilled,’ nor do we believe that he said that a man 
had been born blind in order to manifest the glory of 
God. We see the miracle of healing and note that 
this did indeed manifest God’s glory; we understand 
the insistence of the evangelist on the greatness of the 
sign. 
When we set to work in this spirit and with this 
small amount of knowledge, the gospels become to us 
as full of human interest as of divine inspiration. The 
Christ they reveal becomes absorbingly real, and 
problems we are still incompetent to solve lose their 
terror. We can believe in a solution, and sometimes 
even guess at its nature, when the futile efforts to think 
every statement equally true and equally inspired 
left our minds stupefied into acquiescence or actively 
rebellious. Once more we find it safer as well as more 
glorious to respond sincerely and courageously to the 
amazing condescension of God—‘“Come now, let us 
reason together.” 

We cease, too—or shall soon cease, I trust—to be 
guilty of the paradox of making any other teaching 
equal in authority to that of Christ. It is the very 
irony of things that the more “‘orthodox” a Christian 
is, the more he insists on the equal authority of Moses, 
Ezekiel, the cynical author of Ecclesiastes, or St. 
Paul, with Christ. The very fact that Christianity is 
not Judaism nor the Old Testament the New is ap- 
parently forgotten. In the Church of England the 
Ten Commandments are recited as though Christ 
had never said “A new commandment I give unto 
you,” and the idea of superseding the Ten Command- 
ments is still regarded as an absurdity. People who 
want us to observe the Sunday call themselves Sab- 
batarians, and for authority for their astonishing 
demands refer critics to the Fourth Commandment, 
in apparently complete unconsciousness that they 
break it into splinters every Saturday in the year. 
That there is nothing said anywhere in the Bible about 
observing Sunday as a day of rest is a fact that they 
have never discovered and never will, because they 
do not choose to. In consequence, the very cogent 
case which can be made out for the keeping of one day 
in seven as a day of spiritual and physical refreshment 
and rest is never made out at all. 

I seize an instance almost at random of the 
astonishing use made by Christian teachers and 
preachers of the Bible because, in spite of the surprise 
that will be felt by many of my readers, these im- 
becilities exist, and are both a trouble to Christians 
and a stumbling block to non-Christians. Yet very 
little is said about them from pulpits or in Sunday 
schools. Respect for ignorance and stupidity is car- 
ried to a point which reduces sermons and lessons to 
vagueness. Most preachers know the truth of all I 
have}said, and will impatiently ask why I labor a 
point so obvious. I do so because if they know they 


have not told, and the result is a recrudescence in our 
own time of the most ignorant statements and beliefs 
about the Bible. 

I protest against the idea that the truth is too 
good for the average congregation, or is above their 
heads, or likely to destroy their faith. I do not plead 
that, if this is true of the old or the unlearned, it is a 
mistake to sacrifice the younger or the more learned 


- to their weakness: I rather claim boldly that since the 


old also are immortal spirits, no less than the young, 


- and the unlearned as likely to be intellectually honest 


as the learned, the truth is not too good for any of us. 
If it destroys any man’s faith to hear the truth, his 
faith must have been put in something not true. Can 
a greater service be done to any of us than to have that 
destroyed which is false? I claim that this is so, even 
if the first result—or the last—is a deep sense of loss. 
Every one who has cherished a delusion feels a sense 
of loss when the delusion is destroyed. Which of us is 
sO wise as not to have passed through that process? 
But every sincere spirit prefers the loss to the lie. 
It is a mistake to think that the old are sure to love 
error or the ignorant to resent knowledge. It is 
contemptuous to act on this idea. Old people and 
unlearned people are very capable of rejoicing in the 
beauty of truth, even when it is to them a new truth. 
The oldest may be relieved to learn that God did not 
send two bears out of a wood to devour forty-two 
children: the most ignorant to hear that their salva- 
tion does not depend on their ability to believe truths 
which contradict one another. 

Our Lord said we should not cast pearls before 
swine, and refused to work a miracle for Herod or to 
deliver a sermon to Pontius Pilate. His silence when 
words had ceased to convey any meaning to judges— 
whether High Priest or Roman Governor—is as com- 
prehensive and perfect an illustration of his own mean- 
ing as one could wish to have. But Jesus did not 
readily think men were swine or refuse to them the 
pearls of his truth. To a woman of evil character 
and alien race he gave one of the noblest of religious 
truths. To publicans and harlots he preached the 
Gospel. The fact that people might be shocked or 
hurt did not deter him, and he kept no contemptuous 
silence before the weaker brother. St. Paul, to whom 
most men and all women appeared to be very weak 
brothers indeed, was careful where Christ was bold. 
Such care is not respectful—it is contemptuous. It 
assumes that people are incapable of seeing the truth 
the speaker sees, and must therefore be left to wallow 
in their ignorance. St. Paul’s vaunted respect for 
all manner of foolish ideas is nothing else but a deeply 
felt conviction of the hopelessness of presenting really 
great ideas to certain people, or of revealing to them 
the greatness of the God in whom the Apostle himself 
believed. That God did not care whether men ate 
meat sacrificed to idols or not, St. Paul knew well. 
He would rather leave foolish people to think he did, 
than hurt their feelings by presenting to them a nobler 
God than this. Christ did not so. When the Phari- 
sees, believing that God cared whether men plucked 
ears of corn on the Sabbath day or not, asked him to 
rebuke his disciples for doing so, he replied as few 
Christians have had the moral courage to do. He 
did not say to his disciples (as we constantly say to 
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ourselves and one another) that this was a very small 
point, on which it would be gracious and expedient 
to give way. He did not remind them that, while 
they of course knew better, the Pharisees were sin- 
cerely religious people whose feelings might easily 
be hurt and whose scruples should be respected. He 
did not, in a word, leave it to be supposed that God 
was a petty tyrant capable of interest in such minutiae 
of ecclesiasticism as absorbed the attention of the 
' Pharisees. On the contrary, he let his disciples con- 
tinue plucking the corn and risked—it might be said 
deliberately challenged—the wrath of the “orthodox.” 

It is in accord with this teaching that I claim the 
truth for all of us, even if it hurts our feelings and even 


if it makes us angry. It is disastrous to us to be 
allowed to think that God is a small-minded pedant: 
it is fatal to think he will forgive a falsity or—more 
terrible still—himself be afraid of the truth. “The 
Lord has no need of thy lies,”’ was the abrupt reproof 
of a preacher to one who was arguing with him about 
the advisability of economy in telling the truth. 

If-we know that the Bible is a Word of God (Jesus 
was the Word made flesh: the visible universe another 
Word) we need neither be afraid to know the whole 
truth about it nor afraid to let others know it too. 
“Defend the Bible?’’ Dr. Parker is reported to have 
said: “I should as soon think of defending a lion! 
Let it loose—it will defend itself.’ 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 

Through a world of bitter contradiction, of sin 
and death and disaster, Jesus moved unafraid in the 
power of his unshaken confidence that at the heart 
of things love reigns, and over all things love will 
triumph. In the strength of that example of Jesus, 
a man finds the courage to say, “I believe that Jesus 
was right, I will look up as he did, to find the face of 
God, I will trust, as he did, all those noblest intima- 
tions of my soul which are like the voice of the Infinite 
Soul speaking to the growing soul in me.” 


Almighty God, grant that I may awake to the 
joy of this day, finding gladness in all its toil and 
difficulty and in its pleasure and success, in all its 
failures and sorrows, teach me to throw open the 
windows of my life, that I may look away from myself, 
and behold the need of the world. Give me the will 
and the strength to bring the gift of Thy gladness to 
others. Amen. 

Monday 

God so loved that He would make all things 
channels to us and messengers of His love. Do for 
His sake deeds of love and He will give thee His 
love. Still thyself, thy own cares, thy own thoughts, 
for Him, and He will speak to thy heart. Ask for 
Himself, and He will give thee Himself. Truly, a 
secret hidden thing is the love of God, known only 
to them that seek it, and to them also secret, for what 
man can have of it here is how slight a foretaste of 
that endless ocean Of His love! 


O Lord, Thou love of souls, open our eyes to see 
Thy love for us. Grant that we may face difficult 
and lonely places in our lives, strong in the knowledge 
of that love. May the divine fire of Thy understanding, 
inspiring, unweariable love enkindle our hearts, till 
every detail of our daily lives shall be so warmed and 
gladdened thereby, that it may become the work of 
our lives to obey Thee, and the joy of our souls to 


please thee. Amen. 


Tuesday 
The love of God in the heart is the crowning bliss 
of earth. The peace of God in the soul is needed 
before joy can have its full quality and beauty its full 
glory. The Christ-filled heart is the seat of all true 


happiness. To see the world with Christ in the heart 
is like seeing the earth with the sun risen in the sky. 
There is a glory over everything which brings out 
the true colors. There is no joy in anything until the 
new heart is born which can see Christ’s love in every- 
thing. 

Fill us, we beseech thee, Lord Jesus, with the 
wonder of thy love, that we may adore thee in all 
things, prefer thee to all things, trust thee with all 
things, thank thee for all things, and so lose ourselves 
in love of thee, that we may enter this day into thy 
kingdom, there to abide with thee forever. Amen. 


Wednesday : 

Holy living is living not for self, but for the quell- 
ing, the putting down of self, and for the building up 
of peaceful, harmonious, but entirely unselfish life. 
Such a life is not of restless striving or of fleeting de- 
sires, but of calm, of resignation, of broad earnestness. 
In so far as one lives in the unselfish love of others, 
in sacrifice for the sake of the higher prosperity of the 
world, in contemplation, in the delights of thought 
for thought’s sake; in a word, in the ideal—he lives 
not as an individual but as a representative of the 
higher life. Such a life we should seek. 


O Lord, let Thy light shine upon us, even the light 
of Thy righteousness, that we may see our own par- 
ticular faults, and be enabled daily to amend our ways, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Thursday 

For the encouragement of the heart in the spiritual 
combat remember that no struggle, however faint or 
brief, is really unsuccessful. If we do not gain the 
victory, we at least diminish the future pain of de- 
feat. Remember also that to rise and go on fighting 
after repeated disgrace and failure is victory over 
three enemies of the soul, sloth, pride and despair. 


Purge out of every heart the lurking grudge. 
Give us grace and strength to forbear and to perse- 
vere. Offenders, give us grace to accept and forgive 
offenders. Forgetful of ourselves, help us to bear 
cheerfully the forgetfulness of others. Give us cour- 
age and gaiety and the quiet mind. Bless us, if it 
may be, in all our innocent endeavors. If it may not, 
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give us the strength to encounter that which is to 
come, that we may be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and in all changes of 
fortune, loyal and loving to one another. Amen. 


Friday 

The good news that Christ brought into the world 
was and always will be, fundamentally, this, that 
every one of us shares in the very life and spirit of 
God. This is the revelation that shone out for a few 
years in the person of Jesus Christ, so manifestly 
human, so certainly divine. Can we not see what 
Christ saw? In every soul the capacity for good, for 
the highest good, for the saintly, for the God-like. 


Unto Thee, O God, do we lift up our souls. Daily 
and hourly we feel our limitations. We are in bond- 
age to things seen and temporal, while we long for the 
‘unseen and the eternal. We seek to rise but are driven 
back when we know it not. Be Thou our refuge, our 
guard, our ruler, our guide; for without Thee we can 
do nothing. Inspire us by Thy free spirit, and we 
shall be more than conquerors through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Saturday 


You can not be in the presence of God, you can 
not wake to the consciousness of the Divine Presence, 
and not receive the speech of God. You have only 
to make other sounds to cease, only to silence the busy, 
thinking brain, to bring your whole nature by de- 
liberate and constant practise to silence—and in that 
silence you will find God. 


O Thou whom to know is life eternal, and in 
whom to live is blessedness supreme, grant by Thy 
great goodness that we may know Thee now, and by 
Thy continual presence may abide in Thee forever. 
Preserve us this day from the love of what is transient 
and perishable: and grant that, by the opening of the 
inward eye, we may discern that which abideth for- 
evermore. Grant us this through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


(All the selections for this week are from “Into 
His Likeness,” a devotional book issued by the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Boston.)) 
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KOBE COLLEGE— A PROJECT IN CO-OPERATION 
Frank A. Lombard 


On every side we hear that a new spirit has taken possession 

of the body of missions, that condescension is a thing of the 
past, that co-operation is the shibboleth without which no 
Christian movement can hope to succeed. Getting together for 
the doing of common tasks is the practical method by which 
the Christian churches of the West and the Christian churches of 
the East are effecting a world unity of spiritual culture able 
successfully to solve the complex problems arising in the Pacific 
area, the world’s great new center of racial contacts. 
Cc In 1875, a gift of $350 from women in America met the ex- 
penses of a home school for girls in Kobe, Japan. In 1927, the 
budget of Kobe College was $66,000, 42 per cent from Japanese 
sources. From a home school, under the control of a mission, 
the institution had become an independent, undenominational 
university, chartered under the Japanese civil law and adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees, one-third of whom were appointed 
by the Alumnae Association and two-thirds by the Kobe College 
Corporation, an undenominational Christian body, chartered 
in the state of Illinois. 
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The only institution for the higher education of women in 
half an empire, the school, held by its charter to the highest 
grade of intellectual service, is confronted by a great task, a 
great opportunity, which demands the continued co-operation 
of those whose united efforts have from the beginning made it 
such an example. That it may meet its new obligations, the 
alumnae have bought and paid for a new campus costing $75,000. 
They have also pledged themselves to raise $150,000 of a $300,000 
project for endowment in Japan. And all of this they have 
undertaken in an environment of relative poverty, where less 
than $1 a day is still the maintenance of more than 90 per cent 
of the families. 

Friends of the college in America are eager to supplement 
this splendid undertaking of the Japanese women by the erection 
of the buildings upon the new campus. For this $700,000 will be 
needed, as the cost of good construction is almost as great in 
Japan as in the United States. Over $200,000 has been secured; 
and a series of informational folders is being sent to those who 
may be interested in further co-operation. These folders are 
introduced by a letter bearing the name of Shailer Mathews, 
president of the Kobe College Corporation in Chicago, and en- 
dorsed by the presidents of Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke. P 

Miss Isabelle McCausland, teacher of Social Science in Kobe 
College, is now in the United States, speaking as she may have 
opportunity in behalf of the college. In addition to the im- 
mediate objective of financial co-operation, it is hoped that a 
constituency may be built up of those to whom the college may 
from time to time send bulletins of information concerning the 
development of higher education throughout the Far East, thus 
continuing that co-operation which is the enduring form of 
Christian Missions in the modern world. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Anchored End 


Once upon a time there was a Sailing Vessel, which navi- 
gated the Salt Waters. And there were times when the Mate 
and the Captain did not agree. And there came a day when the 
Mate stepped back to the Quarter Deck and saluted the Captain, 
and expostulated with him concerning the manner in which the 
Captain was navigating the Ship. 

And the Captain said, Mr. Mate, attend thou to thine own 
end of the Ship and I will manage mine. 

And the Mate saluted the Captain and departed from the 
Quarter Deck. 

And presently there was heard the sound of Chains in the 
bow, and again the Mate walked back and saluted the Captain. 

And he said, Captain, I have anchored my end of the Ship. 

Now this is a Useful Story, for this old Ship of Human 
Life is so Riveted Together that no man is free to sail his own end 
of the craft without some Consideration for and Dependence 
upon those who navigate the other end. 

And the Anchor of the Mate and the Sails of the Mate are 
necessary unto the Captain, and the Chart and Compass of the 
Captain are essential unto the Mate, and each is necessary unto 
the other. 

Wherefore, when I hear men speak of Living their Own 
Lives, and of being Captains of their Souls, I accept what they 
say but I am not wholly persuaded that they are entirely correct. 

And though I glory in mine independence, as did my old 
friend Saint Paul, I know that neither I nor any other man will 
see the setting of this day’s sun without depending for something 
upon somebody. 

And I have seen people who thought themselves indepen- 
dent who have wrecked not only their own lives, which really 
were worth saving, but have wrecked or anchored many other 
lives because they insisted on sailing their end of the ship without 
any consideration of the other. 

Whereas the great God hath so made us necessary to each 
other that no man can ever be sure of his right to wreck even his 
own life. For no man liveth unto himself. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ONE OF THER. O. T, C. BOYS ON THE SUPER-PATRIOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the last Leader inspired by Dr. Newton’s 
colorful comment is of singular importance, because it so well 
expresses the real attitude of the many people and organizations 
that are being unintelligently criticised by super-patriots. 

At the close of a six weeks’ summer training camp of the 
R. O. T. C. at Fortress Monroe in 1922 the unit of which I was a 
member was assembled in solemn conference. The commanding 
officer issued a grave warning. It seems that a sizable group of 
intellectuals were co-operating with ‘‘red’’ agitators and were 
trying by devious means to undermine the United States Govern- 
ment and substitute communism. We must beware, it was said, 
because the methods used were in many cases so subtle that the 
unwary citizen might easily become duped. Men and women 
of prominence, supposedly illustrious patriots (none were named), 
were parties to the atrocious revolutionary effort to destroy 
the republic that cost so much in blood to bring about and make 
secure. Here was a formidable menace that necessitated the 
alertness of every lover of his country in order to contravert it. 

This exhortation was not wholly ill-advised when it is re- 
called that in 1922 there really was considerable radical agitation 
of a sort that boded evil to the interests and welfare of every 
United States citizen. And we know that it was directed and 
paid for by a group of ‘“‘willful men’ in Moscow. Since that 
time, however, the tide of organized propaganda has subsided 
gradually. ‘‘Coolidge prosperity’’ has helped not a little to render 
the “‘boring from within” efforts ineffectual. 

The whispered warnings of 1922 contained a false note that 
apparently has given rise to a considerable number of misguided, 
misinformed persons. They feel disposed to preserve American 
institutions and ideals. This pre-empted guardianship leads 
them to denounce every one who expresses advanced ideas on 
the social, economic and political problems which stare us in the 
face. Those working for world peace seem especially to arouse 
the super-patriot’s opposition, whether the schemes be con- 
servatively sound or radically unsound. And now they accuse 
you of ‘looking at the world through rose-colored glasses.”’ 
It is quite some distinction to be considered a man of vision. 
Keep on looking. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


HERBERT JOHNSON STILL HARD AT WORK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why is it that of late I have read so much in the Leader, 
both editorials and contributions, on the subject of communism 
and of people writing about radical subjects? Perhaps it is be- 
cause I have been on the lookout for proof in religious papers of 


what the Rev. Herbert Johnson said, in an address before the . 


Woman’s Republican Club, was permeating religious organiza- 
tions and publications. 

I know now that his warning about Maude Royden, mostly 
by innuendo, was wrong and insidious, and I am questioning how 
much more he said was also colored, to put it mildly. He seemed 
very calm and convincing, with printed proof of everything he 
stated. 

No. 6 Byron Street was the black pit, or cancer spot, for all 
radicalism in this part of the country, since it was headquarters 
of the Fellowship for Peace, also the Community Church (though 
not a church at all he said), and headquarters for a woman’s 
pacifist organization, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Pioneer 
Youth of America (advertised in Fellowship pamphlet), all of 
whose officers are Russian soviets, etc. He quoted from Ber- 
trand Russell’s‘‘What I Believe,’’a reference and near-text book 
atjSmith College, and J. H. Holmes’s printed work on the sex 
movement in Germany and his commendation of the solution of 
the care of the offspring. 


I never realized that Clarence Skinner was head of this 
Community Church, partly because I’ve not been in touch 
with such matters for quite a long time. But Mr. Johnson’s 
point was that 6 Byron Street was the headquarters of so many 
radical organizations. 

I read your editorial in the Feb. 4 issue on the Community 
Church, so I’m not unfamiliar with the facts, nor do I like 
Dorothy Hall’s views on the youth movement, nor her ironical 
outburst in ‘‘Keep Possibility in View.’’ 

However, I learned a lot from it, though I still believe that 
pacifists nowadays are dangerous and are an excuse sometimes 
for disloyalty and the way to communism. The pacifists got 
ahead of Legion and other influences last week in Congress, and 
it looks now as if dear Congress was trying to please the majority 
and our cruisers will not be increased to equal Great Britain’s. 

Please don’t think I’m getting alarmed. I have known you 
too long and have too much confidence in your judgment, but I 
would like to be enlightened on 6 Byron St. 

Mr. Johnson also had a fling at the Baptist Forum and cer- 
tain Y. M. C. A. secretaries. Are not a lot of unsuspecting re- 
ligiously inclined people, however, taken in by Pioneer Youth in 
America, the Youth Movement in Germany, etc? 

I enjoy just as much as ever your ‘‘Cruisings.’’ 

D.W.M. 


We never have been to 6 Byron Street, and know nothing 
about the tenants other than the fact that the offices of the 
Community Church are there. 

The Editor. 


* * 


CATHOLICS ARE CATHOLICS TO THIS WRITER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of the people who accept your interpretation of the 
Constitution will be confronted by a peculiar dilemma if a Catho- 
lic is nominated for the Presidency. If they are unable to regard 
the whole question as of no importance, and if they are at all 
conscientious, they will be obliged to refrain from voting. For, 
obviously, if it is wrong to oppose a man because he is a Catholic 
it is equally wrong to support him for that reason. 

To me it seems perfectly clear, not only from the wording 
of the clause you quote but also from the nature of the document 
as a whole, that the makers of the Constitution had no thought 
of dictating to the individual voter the motives by which he 
should be governed, but meant only to forbid Congress to enact 
a law requiring a religious test for office. 

I know your argument is that a man should be judged for 
what he is. But if he is a Catholic that is a part of what he is, 
and if he is not a Catholic that is a part of what he is. The 
Catholic Church makes claims in both spiritual and temporal 
matters which are not compatible with democracy. It declares 
itself to be the only true church, its head the vice-gerent of 
Christ. It also claims a temporal kingdom of which the Pope 
is the ruler. ‘‘Catholic doctrine,’’ said an article in the Com- 
monweal last October, ‘‘starts from the concept of the church, 
a perfect society in itself not less than civil society, and then 
recognizes, in order to establish relations between the one and 
the other, a twofold sphere of authority: the spiritual authority 
belonging to the church and the temporal authority belonging 
to the civil power . . . when itis a question of duties which man 
is obliged to fulfil both as believer and as citizen—materiae 
mixtae—the authority of the church must prevail.’’ It is not a 
question of ability or integrity, but of the point of view, the 
attitude of mind, of the man who accepts the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. 

Whoever wins the election next November will be loyally 
accepted as the President of all the people, whether he is Catholic 
or Protestant, wet or dry, militarist or pacifist. But before the 
election it is not only the right, it is the duty, of every voter to 
weigh carefully the qualifications of the candidates, and it is just 
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as legitimate to take into consideration the fact that a man is 
or is not a Catholic as it is to consider his views on prohibition, 
or the World Court, or government ownership of railroads. 

A Voter. 


Precisely: What a man thinks or believes is part of the man. 
But it must be what he thinks and not what an organization to 
which he belongs thinks or is alleged to think. Also a man’s 
relation to organizations is a part of the man and he must be 
considered from the standpoint of independence or subservi- 
ency. 

The thing to which we object is the un-American insistence 
that a man because he is a Catholic can not be studied in the 
light of his character and his record precisely as if he were a 
Protestant, but has to be judged from the standpoint of papal 
claims which may have nothing to do with his public career. 

It happens that the Catholics most mentioned for President 
are not our first choice for that office. It is obvious that, steeped 
as we are in Universalist philosophy, we are squarely against 
papal claims to infallibility or temporal domination, and in 
theology farther away from the Catholic position than most 
Protestants. But, claiming freedom for ourselves, we will not 
put Governor Smith, Senator Walsh or any other Catholic under 
a yoke of belief they do not accept simply because they belong to 
an organization large parts of which do accept the belief. Nor 
will we call them faithless Catholics, but leave that matter to 
their own church authorities. If the Pope makes no move against 
Governor Smith for his enunciation of clear American principles, 
it is not up to us to try to excommunicate him. 

Can a Catholic hold the highest position in a country and 
not be subservient to the Pope? 

A great fight took place in Canada a generation ago over 
the construction of the British North American Act of 1867 which 
guaranteed separate schools to Catholics in Protestant Ontario 
and to Protestants in Catholic Quebec. The question was whether 
in forming new states or provinces like Protestant Manitoba the 
act compelled separate schools for Catholics or merely permitted 
them. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Catholic, made the fight of his life 
against the Catholic hierarchy on this question, and came into 
power as Prime Minister, as head of the Liberals. Sir MacKenzie 
Bowell, Conservative, Orangeman and ultra Protestant, backed 
by the Roman hierarchy, went to defeat on this issue. The 
Catholic was the liberal, the Protestant was the apostle of papal 
claims. That is why we insist that names, titles, labels, must 
not be conclusive. To get facts we must get beneath labels. It 


is both unethical and un-American not to study candidates for. 


office on the basis of their characters and their records. 
The Editor. 
* * 


CROWDED OUT OF LAST ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your “Reactions of Our Readers’ you have had several 
communications on smoking. Perhaps you would be interested 
in my experiences. 

I am now nearly seventy-three years old—or perhaps I 
should say, young. When I was twenty in Tufts I acquired 
something of the habit. Several classmates and others made my 
room a rendezvous after supper. We all got to smoking. This 
went on for some time, but it happened that one evening about 
the first of December the boys came in and no one had any 
tobacco. We drew cuts to see who should go down to Medford 
for some. ‘There was an easterly storm on and the snow and 
slush was six inches deep and the wind blew a gale. The lot fell 
on one of the boys, Charlie Sprague, from down in Maine. He 
looked out of the window and refused to go. We threatened 
several things, but finally threw him on the floor and held him 
while some one got a big pitcher of water and we soaked him 
from head to foot. But even after this he would not go, and we 
finally agreed that he was not in a fit condition to go. The boys 
finally went away. 

My roommate and I got out our books and tried to study. 
I couldn’t concentrate my mind and finally determined to go to 


bed, resolving to get up early and study. I heard the clock 
strike all the hours to three. The next thing I heard was the 
chapel bell ringing for the morning exercise. I got out of bed, 
pulled my clothes on as quickly as possible and ran across the 
campus, getting into chapel just in time to save a cut. After 
chapel we went into a class in calculus and the professor called on 
me first for a recitation. Of course I flunked. 

The day wore away and evening came again with the boys. 
Some one had gotten some tobacco and they began to roll ciga- 
rettes. Isat back in an easy chair and lookedon. Finally some 
one said, ‘‘What’s the matter, Bowen, aren’t you smoking?”’ 
“No,” I said, ‘‘I guess not.’’ Then they wanted to know why 
not, and I said that I was out of it, that no one had any tobacco 
the evening before and the result was that I couldn’t study, then 
I couldn’t sleep, that I lost my breakfast and wasn’t prepared. 
for the first recitation. I then said I wouldn’t tie myself to a 
habit like that, and that I proposed to stop when I could. The 
boys threatened me some, but I have smoked none since. 

Now let’s consider the question of smoking for a minute. 
The human system seems to have a faculty or ability of absorbing 
anything fed to it in not too large doses. We can absorb quite 
large doses of poisons by starting with very small doses and 
increasing them gradually. We get to a condition where the 
system lives on such food, craves it. ‘Tobacco may not be such 
a poison, nevertheless the system craves it, and is in a normal 
condition only when it is being fed the tobacco. On the other 
hand the system of a person who does not use tobacco is in a 
normal condition when it is not being fed tobacco. If a person 
who has not accustomed himself to the use of tobacco attempts 
to use it he becomes nauseated. The system rebels and the 
person is in an abnormal condition. If a person who has ac- 
customed himself to the use of tobacco attempts not to use it 
he finds himself in an abnormal condition, sometimes in agony 
on account of the craving for it. 

The man who uses tobacco does not get any great pleasure 
out of it. He gets a great displeasure when he attempts not to 
use it. The man who is not a user of it simply gets a displeasure 
when he attempts to use it. Therefore why not keep the sys- 
tem in a normal condition by not using it just as well as to be to 
all the trouble, discomfort, expense, care, etc., to keep it in a 
normal condition by its use? 

Many of my smoking friends have said to me that I lost a 
great deal in companionship by not smoking. This always re- 
minds me of an incident which occurred several years ago. I 
went to club one evening and some one said to me that I seemed 
unusually sober. I replied that I had lost my best friend that 
day. They wanted to know who it was, and I told them that Tom 
Callahan’s bull pup had killed my big pet tom cat. Some one 
immediately remarked that I must be hard up for friends. And 
so it has always seemed to me that if one is dependent upon a 
cigar for companionship he must be hard up for companionship. 

Eugene B. Bowen. 

Cheshire, Mass. 


This letter was received before the date of our last issue, 
and is therefore published in spite of closing the debate on 
tobacco. It is a sensible letter and emphasizes an important 
phase of the matter with which we fully sympathize. We 
realize since the debate closed, that we have failed almost com- 
pletely to make our position clear. We neither want to smoke 
nor to encourage smoking. Personally it is a matter of almost 
complete indifference. We are fully aware that cigarettes are 
an evil among growing boys and perhaps girls, and we want to 
combat that evil. We simply tried to make people see that there 
is a good side to smoking, that the evils can better be met by 
strict truthfulness without exaggeration, that there are other 
things, like tolerance, charity, kindly judgment, more important 
than converting the world to give up tobacco, and that the 
Christian people who smoke, ministers and all, have a right to do 
so without being criticised by their brethren, unless they do it 
at times or in places where they make other people uncomfortable 
by it. If others disagree with us they are entitled to their dis- 
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agreement, but would they not be angry if we should exhibit 
toward them the attitude they exhibit toward us of moral su- 
periority? It may be that they are superior, but we doubt it is 
because they do not use tobacco. It is because they do justice, 
love merey and walk humbly with God. And if they think 
themselves superior and feel angry toward their brethren who 
do not look at things as they do, is it not a time for a careful 
searching of heart? 

Personally we do not know of any minor matter which we 
will not take up or give up if we can in that way better bear 
testimony to the joy, the freedom, the beauty, of the Christian 
life, 

The Editor. 


* * 


PRAISES MISS HALL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please permit me to express my lively appreciation of the 
recent article of Miss Dorothy Hall in the Leader, “‘Keep Possi- 
bility in View.”’ It has added something to ‘‘the gaiety of na- 
tions.’ It is a new contribution to the literature of “‘Reform.”’ 
It has long been known that Massachusetts, and especially 
Boston, was the hub of the ‘‘Reform’’ universe. All reforms 
were at first planted there. Very early in its history it set a 
good example by reforming those minions of Satan known as 
“‘witches’”’ by the simple process of hanging them. 

But this soon had to be given up on account of the difficulty 
of sorting out the witches, as several good Christians had been 
hung by mistake. Then they set out to reform the voters by 
requiring them to join the Orthodox Church in order to qualify 
as voters. But that was abandoned long ago because it was 
found that a great many Orthodox church members were not 
good citizens. 

Then, soon after the Civil War, a happy thought came to 
some one and they organized the ‘‘G. O. P.,’’ which is a cryptic 
symbol for ‘‘God’s Own Party.’’ This is now the dominant “‘re- 
form” party. Its chief means of reform are money, oil, and the 
protective tariff. 

A much more recent reform party known as the K. K. K. 
has come into being within the last decade. Its mission has to 
do with negroes, Jews, Catholics, Japanese and foreigners gen- 
erally. Its means of propaganda are whippings, tar and feathers, 
killing by any handy process, and social and political ostracism. 
Its aim can hardly be called reform in the strict sense. It is 
rather extermination. ' 

Now comes the latest and most original of all reforms, which 
Miss Hall so adequately describes, a reform of the reformers. 
There can be no doubt that the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League is a perfectly original venture in the domain of reform. 

Taking that list of people and organizations running all 
the way from Fosdick to Jane Addams and including the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the Epworth League, it is evident 
that ‘‘Reform’’ has taken on a new meaning in these latter days. 
Just what that meaning is is shown in the words of Mrs. Robin- 
son’s denunciation of the pacifist. 

I don’t recall that there is in the Greek mythology a female 
Mars, but it would seem very proper for the M, P. I. L. to call 
her Mrs. Mars. 

The trouble with this reform business is that everybody 
seems more interested in reforming his neighbor than in reforming 
himself. I suppose the reason is that he sees his neighbor’s 
faults much more plainly than his own. Then, too, he wants 
the reform product to be made by mechanical and not by nat- 
ural process, as shoes are made, not as feet are. 

For example: We were doing very well with the temper- 
ance reform for many years, making much solid progress by 
education, by personal appeal, by reasonable argument. But 
that was not fast enough for some of us. So we adopted na- 
tional prohibition, patterned on state prohibition, which had 
everywhere failed. The result-is that temperance reform is 
everywhere blocked and put out of business. Real temperance 

. reform has been put back fifty years. 


Living things are made by life, not by machinery. And 
life never makes any two things alike. Nature’s work shows 
infinite diversity. It is always a product of evolution, never of 
machinery. 

I am a confessed admirer of trees, not only of their unsur- 
passed physical beauty but of their moral character. They are 
all genuine “‘pacifists.” How Mrs. Mars must execrate them! 
They all stand in their own places, asking no questions why 
they are there rather than somewhere else, showing no envy of 
other trees, offering no criticism as to the size or shape of their 
leaves, best of all, never trying to reform them, in short, mind- 
ing their own business, and freely allowing others to mind theirs. 

What a different world this would be if we humans would 
cultivate more of their virtues! How peaceful they all are, each 
and all of them drawing their nourishment from the same store 
in the soil beneath and the air and sunlight above, and convert- 
ing it into the many and various things we find in them. 

Now as to reforms. I suppose, like the poor, we shall 
always have them with us. But far and away the best of them 
are those we develop in our own lives and characters. If others 
need and ask our help we should freely give it, always remember- 
ing that our most persuasive counsel is given silently by our daily 
deeds. 

Xo Sia 


* * 


“STATED IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

Your editorial comment on Dr. Tomlinson’s statement in the 
Leader of March 17 does credit to your kindliness and courtesy, 
but is it quite adequate? 

For many years Dr. Tomlinson has been one of our leading 
ministers, long a trustee of our General Conyention and a past 
president of the Massachusetts Universalist State Convention, 
and what he says, and much more what he implies, in his com- 
munication justifies another attempt to ‘“‘state.in simple lan- 
guage’’ what is actually before us. 

The Providence session of the General Convention unani- 
mously voted to instruct the Trustees to appoint a Commission 
on Comity and Unity to “enter into correspondence and confer- 
ence with other similar bodies, and which shall report back to 
this Convention at its next session.”’ 

In obedience to these instructions, the commission reported 
at Syracuse two years later that it had found “a growing con- 
sciousness among liberals that the things that unite are greater 
than the things that divide,” and “that not in our generation 
have there been such challenging possibilities of Christian union 
as well as Christian unity waiting upon courageous and self- 
sacrificing leadership.”” The Syracuse Convention in turn unan- 
imously voted to approve this report and its reeommenda- 
tions that the commission be strengthened and enlarged and 
authorized to carry on its work. 

Two years later that commission reported at Hartford that 
it had found many outside the Universalist fellowship who agreed 
with us that the essence of Christianity is not beliefs about 
Jesus but trying to live like Jesus, and recommending that fur- 
ther efforts be made to explore the possibilities of closer fellowship 
for larger service. 

This report was presented by Dr. Perkins. Its adoption 
was urged by Dr. Shutter, Dr. Hall, Dr. McCollester, and Judge 
Galer. Does Dr. Tomlinson mean these men when he talks of 
“Jong-headed ecclesiastical hucksters?’’ If not, will he tell us 
whom he does mean? And does he accuse the ministers and lay- 
men at Hartford who voted with such unanimity for this report 
of being concerned with ‘‘how we can make the best ecclesias- 
tical dicker?’’ If not, whom does he mean? 

Dr. Tomlinson has implied charges of base motives and dis- 
honorable conduct against some of his fellow-Universalists. 
They have a right to ask him whom he means and what evidence 
he has to support his charges that they are betraying our faith 
and disloyal to our church. 

Fair Play. 
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Drama in the Church 
Old Time Church Drama Adapted, and 

The Sinner Beloved. By Rev. Phillips 

Endicott Osgood. (Harpers. $1.75 

each.) 

In these books Mr. Osgood has rendered 
a unique service to the renewal of church 
drama. 

In his introductions he emphasizes the 
vital importance of having all dramatic 
action in religious services worship, and 
not in any sense theatrical drama. He 
divides carefully religious drama into two 
types: the first arranged for and adapted 
to the sanctuary of the church, the second 
to be given in the parish house. Both 
types, in his opinion, require the same 
careful and consecrated preparation, but 
the final presentation of dramas for the 
sanctuary should reveal a sacramental 
service of personal intimate consecration, 
with the participation of a devout con- 
gregation of worshipers. Those dramas, 
on the other hand, especially adapted to 
the parish house platform or stage, have 
more elements of pageantry as something 
performed by one group to be observed by 
others, and involve an audience rather 
than a congregation. 

Costumes as vestments, rehearsals as 
preliminary religious services, the leader- 
ship of the minister himself, the consecra- 
tion of those taking part in the dramatic 
action, and the devout participation of 
the congregation, are the means suggested 
to accomplish a lofty uplifting service of 
worship. Such a conception of religious 
drama will avoid too hasty productions, 
and what Mr. Osgood calls ‘‘the amateur- 
ish mawkishness of those who want to 
express themselves without first making 
sure they have any cultural riches to im- 
part.” 

His rearrangement of the old miracle 
plays and early church religious festivals, 
seems to me the most significant and 
valuable of his series of dramas. In these 
he never merely preaches, but presents 
finished, thoroughly artistic, highly de- 
vout expressions of the religious experience 
of the race. A phrase of Prof. W. E. 
Hocking comes to mind as one reviews 
Mr. Osgood’s books: ‘‘Worship is imper- 
fect unless when I worship I am joining 
the race in worship.”’ Such an interpreta- 
tion of worship is too little understood and 
valued in these days of quick, hurried emo- 
tional experience. 

Many churches may find some of the 
rearranged old dramas too traditional 
and superstitious in their ritual for pre- 
sentation, but the spirit in which Mr. 
Osgood has adapted them to modern 
needs is to be commended. All his re- 
ligious dramas require study, careful 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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THE ETHICS OF BOOK RE- 
VIEWING 
George A. Coe 

What have readers of news sheets 
and magazines a right to expect 
from the department of book notes, 
book reviews, and notes on current 
periodical literature? 

The question is one of ethics. In 
simple fairness, the purveyor of 
such printed material, whatever else 
he does or does not do, must con- 
sult the reasonable expectations of 
the readers for whom he writes and 
prints. 

What, then, is the reasonable de- 
mand by the reader upon the re- 
viewer? The question divides itself 
into two: What information may 
reasonably be demanded? and, What 
principles should control the ut- 
terance of judgments of approval or 
of condemnation, and the conduct of 
critical analysis generally? 

Sufficient facts should be given 
to enable the reader to judge for 
himself what to do next, or what 
not to do. What is the book or 
article about? What is its scope? 
What is its purpose; its point of view; 
its method; its style; its relation 
to other works in the same field? 
This means exposition, not argument 
for or against. Though it does not 
exclude approval and disapproval, 
it calls for unbiased information. 

Confusion of the reviewer’s views 
with statements of fact should be 
avoided. The ground of every 
approval and disapproval should 
be made manifest. If space for 
the exposition of grounds is lacking, 
let there be at least a clear indica- 
tion of the assumptions upon 
which the judgment rests. If the 
reviewer not merely assents or dis- 
sents, but argues a point, then he 
should think with, not merely 
about, the author who is under re- 
view. 
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The above extracts are taken from 
an article in Religious Education, 
and are quoted here because they 
state briefly what is the purpose of 
this department in reviewing books 
submitted to it or selected for com- 
ment. 
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preparation, quite elaborate setting. But 
I judge it is part of his conviction that re- 
ligious drama should be undertaken only 
when time and effort can be consecrated 
to its service. The following words will 


convey the spirit in which Mr. Osgood con- 
ceives and arranges religious dramas; 
““. . . . Just as true members of any or- 
ganization know there is a life which pos- 
sesses them as it incarnates itself in them, 
so the team play of religious drama reaches 
almost sacramental experience. Rightly 
conceived, religious drama is “outward 
and visible form with inward and spiritual 
grace.”’ 
TK We 
* * 
The White Man’s Dilemma 
By Nathaniel Peffer. (John Day Company. 
$2.50.) 

The first chapters of Mr. Peffer’s book 
seem to be a jazzed up restatement of 
material that has been better given in 
other books—for example, Parker Moon’s 
“Imperialism and World Politics.’ 

When, however, the author turns from 
the historical aspect of the situation to the 
more personal, where his own experiences 
in both the Near and the Far East come 
into play, he makes a distinct contribu- 
tion. His analysis of the three groups of 
Westerners who comprise foreign colonies, 
viz., diplomats, missionaries and business 
men, is masterly. The diplomats, he 
claims, look for the solution of the prob- 
lem of the backward nations in a dictator- 
ship; the missionaries, despite their de- 
mocracy and their social work, reflect 
“bad taste, ignorance, impertinence and 
vulgarity—spiritual vulgarity;’’ and the 
business men are inferior in mentality to 
those at home and absolutely ignorant of 
the country in which they live. 

The effect of the World War in lowering 
the respect of the East for the foreigner is 
another reason for the present serious 
situation. And the chapter on American 
imperialism both in the Far East and in 
the Caribbean should be read by every 
“red-blooded he-man’”’ in the country. 
Mr. Peffer omits neither the water cure 
in the Philippines nor the marines in 
Nicaragua. 

The book points out that in any case 
Western civilization is due for a jolt. If 
the West remains imperialistic it must do 
so at the point of the bayonet and at the 
cost of bloodshed and great treasure. 
If we should have a change of heart and 
withdraw from the “backward’’ countries 
we would undoubtedly also lose. It is 
not a cheerful picture. As Mr. Peffer says: 

“We of the Western empires seem to be 
in the position of the gentleman in the 
Chinese adage who is riding a tiger. He 
does not want to stay on and he dare not 
get off. It is not revealed how he took his 
mount. No doubt, like ourselves, he was 
constrained by a situation beyond his 
control.”’ « 

The important thing, however, is that 

(Continued on page 382) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: ~ 
March 25-31. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 25-31. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 25-31. Headquarters. 
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WANDERING IN WINTER 


Hundreds of delegates to the conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, newly inspired and increasingly in- 
structed, left Boston on Friday, March 2. 
What fine Americans! In the first place, 
they were real ladies and gentlemen, such 
as ought to be leaders of our young. 
And then, they seemed whole-heartedly 
interested in their glorious task. I had as 
my companions as far as Albany not 
merely a carful of them but a trainful. 
They honored me with conversation and 
companionship, 
thought I looked like one of themselves, or 
possibly because they thought I did not. 


At any rate I had an opportunity to judge © 


of their ideas and their ideals; and I was 
greatly heartened. 

My first appointment was at Bingham- 
ton, New York, where Rev. C. E. Petty has 
had a long and honorable pastorate. I 
remember when, years ago, he stopped 
me on the Canton street and said, ‘‘I’ve 
ordered five new books for my library 
to-day and they all are about religious 
education.”” He has been consistently 
interested ever since. At Binghamton he 
has a combined church and church school 
service in which, after long trial, he thor- 
oughly believes. Binghamton people (in- 
cluding a devoted superintendent) look 
‘forward to the erection of a parish house in 
which there shall be ample provision for 
a growing and efficient school. 

Down at Brooklyn, Penn., I was en- 
tertained in the delightful home of the 
state president, Mrs. Lillian A. Smith. 
Before leaving I told her and her husband 
that I had decided to pay them a visit 
this summer, beginning when the pussy 
willows came out and remaining until the 
nuts had fallen. I’d like to. On Sat- 
urday night we had a conference attended 
by the church school leaders of Brooklyn, 
Hop Bottom and Scranton, forty first- 
class people, all eager to do something 
more for their young folks. Mrs. Smith 
ought to be encouraged at the prospects 
in northern Pennsylvania. 

The next day I preached in the three 
churches at Hop Bottom, Brooklyn, 
and Kingsley, gave a church school ad- 
dress and taught an adult class. I did 
not complain, inasmuch as the pastor, 
Rev. Walter G. W. Wolfe, does the same 
every week. The schools at Hop Bottom 
and Brooklyn are well established and 
efficient. It seemed to me that they were 


possibly because they 


EDITOR OF THE HELPER 


Miss Martha L. Fischer, of New Haven, 
Conn., who brings to her new posi- 
tion large ability, thorough prepara- 
tion and absolute devotion. 
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especially strong in their adolescent 
groups. At Kingsley the school has been 
recently reopened and reorganized, a 
very encouraging start having been made. 

Seranton is doing well with the new 
pastor, Rev. George H. Welch, succeed- 
ing Mrs. McGlauflin as superintendent. 
This is the school that increased in recent 
years from one member to forty. Miss 
Slaughter will soon spend a week in 
Scranton, and will run up some night for a 
conference with Kingsley, Brooklyn and 
Hop Bottom. 

I confided to the workers at the Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia, what I had 
previously mentioned to several other 
people, that they have one of the best 
superintendents in the denomination. 
His name is Mr. James C. Krayer. The 
staff contains several gifted leaders (in- 
cluding Dr. Benton and his assistant, 
Miss Anna Anderson) and genuine progress 
is being made. 

Rev. Robert Tipton is the new pastor 
at the Church of the Restoration, having 
been installed on the evening of March 8. 
His plans for a reorganized parish include 
a first-class church school. At present 
only the younger children are meeting, 
but there are vigorous workers ready to 
enlist as soon as the minister believes that 
the time is ripe. Mr. Tipton is a very 
pleasing and able man and undoubtedly 
is a decided acquisition to our. denomina- 
tion. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., the city in which 
(several years ago) I made my initial 


‘ 


Universalist’address and decided to enter 
the ministry, I had my first opportunity 
to preach at a morning service. A strong 
church is growing stronger under the 
ministry of Rev. Charles Kramer. The 
superintendent of the thurch school, Mr. 
H. C. Reid, is tactfully inducing the young 
men and women to take the principal parts 
in the worship periods. It was truly in- 
spiring to see the clean-cut young Ameri- 
cans come forward and read the service, 
offer the prayer and give the note-book 
program. 

Miss Martha L. Fischer, whom I visited 
at New Haven, is taking very seriously 
her new duties as editor of the Sunday 
School Helper. She has been studying 
special subjects at Yale and has been delv- 
ing into the depths of a library said to be 
the strongest in America on Biblical 
themes. She is fortunate in having the 
interest and, when she needs it, the coun- 
sel of her gifted father and of the pro- 
fessors at the university. : 

It is always a question to what extent 
our field workers ought to report the de- 
tails of their visits. We find, however, that 
our people are glad to know some of the 
salient facts about the parishes and 
schools that we serve. Why not? Are 
we not ‘‘members one of another?’’ 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


THE FERRY BEACH PROGRAM 


Rev. Clifford W. Collins, of Danbury, 
Conn., has consented to lead all the vesper 
services at Ferry Beach during the con- 
vention and institute of the General 
Sunday School Association. This is good 
news indeed. Fine progress is being made 
in building up a program that will justify 
our promise of “‘the best yet.’’ 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 

At the Church of the Redeemer, Min- 
neapolis, the new adult class in the study 
of ‘‘The Social Principles of Jesus’’ is 
making splendid progress, having over 
thirty members with every prospect of in-= 
crease. Dr. John Walker Powell of the 
University of Minnesota is the teacher. 


The Sunday school of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Denver, Col., reports 
an average attendance of fifty people, 
with six well-graded classes. This rep- 
resents a steady growth during the past 
three years from a school of fifteen mem- 
bers to its present size. 


Avon, Ill., is experimenting with a 
combination of church and church school. 
Friends in every part of the country are 
watching with keen interest. 

* * 

WANTED—Young woman or girl as 
mother’s helper; good home; no hard work; 
no children.—Illinois paper. 
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JESUS’ CREED 

Jesus had a simple creed. We realize 
this when we see how far many individuals 
have traveled from it. Upon a close study 
of the New Testament we discover that 
there are many things attributed to 
Jesus which he never said. There are 
many doctrines taught in his name which 
he never would be responsible for. There 
are the elaborate religious institutions 
themselves with their liturgies and sacri- 
fices, rituals, implements and offerings, 
and that great structure of the creeds of 
Christendom. Jesus never seemed to 
think of religion as a matter of specula- 
tion. Yet it is the speculative side of 
religion around which there is so much 
noise in the churches to-day. Speculative 
religion never seemed to enter Jesus’ 
mind. 

But the day of creeds is slowly passing. 
The declaration of the independence of 
religious thought has been signed, and the 
simple creed of Jesus is being accepted. 
What is this creed? 

This is it. A lawyer came to Jesus and 
asked him the following question: ‘‘Master, 
which is the great commandment in the 
law?” And Jesus said: ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.’’ How simple! 
It is direct, clear and true. It is the “‘dis- 
tilled essence’ of all. the teaching of 
Jesus. The fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel are all in these two. We 
would not be far from the truth to say 
that they are all in the first, as love for 
God is like the eternal spring from which 
flow all the rivers of life. 

Believing in the one God as Lord and 
Father, Jesus says that our attitude toward 
Him should be that of Love. We should 
be devoted to “the Lord thy God’’ with 


love the God which Jesus pictured in that 
marvelous presentation of the Father of 
the Prodigal Son. Here he revealed to us 
that God was a loving, forgiving and just 
Father, who, no matter how far His son 
had wandered from His teaching and 
home, was ready to forgive him, even to 
rush out to meet him, and to receive him 
again into His household and parental 
affection. Any one who thinks and be- 
lieves that God is a God of Love will 
more naturally, genuinely and completely 
keep this first commandment to love God 
with all the heart, soul and mind. How 
simple and direct, how clear and true, 
is Jesus’ creed! 

The second commandment is just as 
simple and true. Ifthe first commandment 
is true and we really love God, then this 
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second one is inevitable. If love for God 
is like an eternal spring, then the flowing 
waters will most naturally form them- 
selves into rivers of blessings. The heights 
always enrich the valleys. This is just 
as true in human life. We look upward 
that we may serve outward. If we es- 
tablish our proper relationship with God 
we have thereby determined and fixed 
our attitude to men. Brotherhood fol- 
lows Fatherhood. Fellowship follows 
faith in God. Good-will, beneficence and 
love to men are the flowing rivers which 
have their rise in the eternal spring of love 
to God. This is the simplicity of Jesus’ 
creed. Do we need a creed any more 
elaborate than this? The picture of our 
creeds is very similar to some of the pic- 
tures in our art galleries, where the artists 
have not only filled their canvases with 
too much detail, but even have brought 
into their pictures such extraneous and 
foreign elements that our minds are 
diverted from the central theme. Men 
have been too anxious to elaborate the 
creed of Jesus. Desiring to make it clear 
and plain they have made it obscure. 
They have brought into it many elements 
of questionable value. There are in t 
doctrines and dogmas, superstitions and 
absurdities, which not only are irrelevant, 
but are not true to the central theme of 
Jesus’ creed. And far too long have they 
been allowed to divert our minds from 
that simple teaching of love to God and 
to man. 
* * 
GIVING AND HAVING 

This space was to have been filled by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the General Convention. For perfectly 
good and sufficient reasons he was excused 
from writing an article for it. However, 
we desire to present some items which we 
trust will be considered by many of the 
readers of this page. 

For many years the General Convention 


; has had in operation a system by which a 
all our heart, soul and mind. We should 


person could both “give and have’’ at 
the same time. He could make a gift of 
money or securities to the Convention, 
but still have and enjoy the income there- 
from during his lifetime. This is the 
“Annuity Plan’? of which many people 
have taken advantage in the past. 

Simply stated, the Annuity Plan means 
that the General Convention will enter 
into an agreement with an individual to 
the effect that it will accept any sum not 
less than one hundred dollars, and pay 
interest thereon for the life of the donor in 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual instal- 
ments at a rate which is determined by 
the age of the annuitant. At his death 
the fund thus established becomes the 
property of the General Convention, the 
principal to be held intact, the income 
only to be used for the Convention’s work. 


The following rates of payment have 
been adopted by the Convention Trustees: 

To donors under 60 years of age, 5 per 
cent. To donors between 60 and 65, 6 
per cent. To donors between 65 and 70, 
6 1-2 per cent. To donors between 70 
and 75, 7 per cent. To donors between 
75 and 80, 7 1-2 per cent. To donors over 
80, 8 per cent. 

These rates are guaranteed and will be 
paid throughout the whole life of the 
annuitant. 

The advantages of a gift to the Con- 
vention on the annuity basis are manifold. 

An interested person may help increase 
the funds of his church while at the same 
time retaining the use of his capital during 
his lifetime. Many would like to have 
their support of the church continue after 
their death. This plan will enable them 
to accomplish this result. This will appeal 
most strongly to those whose earning 
days are past but who wish to do some- 
thing permanent for their church. 

An annuity gift during a person’s life 


-‘Insures the disposal of an estate according 


to the owner’s wishes and desires. Wills 
may be broken and legacies designed for 
certain purposes be changed by court 
action. A trust established while a person 
has an undoubted right to dispose of his 
own property can not be alienated. Very 
rigid laws under which the Convention 
operates govern the handling of such 
trust funds. 

An annuity gift is not subject to state 
and federal inheritance taxes, as are be- 
quests and legacies. Thus the donor is 
certain that the whole amount he desires 
to give goes to the Convention and is not 
diminished by taxes, administration ex- 
penses, and the like. The donor becomes 
his own administrator and disposes of his 
property without the expenses incident to 
the settlement of an estate under a will. 

Perhaps best of all, the donor is freed 
from all care, anxiety and responsibility 
of investing and reinvesting his funds. 
The investments are made by the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
the Convention, and all responsibility is 
assumed by the Convention. The pay- 
ments to the annuitant are guaranteed by 
the Convention. The rates paid by the 
Convention are equal to or in excess of 
those paid by savings banks or many safe 
securities with no fluctuation in value or 
income. They are not as high as rates of 
annuities of insurance companies, but an 
annuity with the Convention is a contribu- 
tion toward the work of the church and 
not simply a payment to a commercial 
corporation. 

The Convention solicits correspondence 
from any parties interested in this matter. 
For further information address the 
Secretary of the Convention, Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FRESH AIR CAMP 


A smooth running camp full of happy 
children, with supervised work and play 
and plenty of good things to eat, regular 
hours for rest and sleep, capable directors 
and counsellors—yes, this is what you 
will find if you visit the Fresh Air Camp 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace this 
summer during July and August. 

But what a huge amount of preliminary 
work has to be done before one can ac- 
complish the above. Last week the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Committee met 
to talk over in general some of the things 
necessary for the team work which makes 
for a successful camp. 

Actual plans have been turned over toa 
committee from the Y. P. C. U. of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which Mr. Milton Beemis 
of Worcester is chairman, and a committee 
representing the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee and the Clara Barton Guilds, 
of which Mrs. Frank S. Bowker, 229 
Woodland Road, Woonsocket, is chair- 
man. 

We shall shortly have an announcement 
to make relative to one of the counsellors 
for the season, which will be of interest 
to our entire constituency. 

The Clara Barton Guilds will this year 
conduct the camp during the month of 
August, two weeks longer than last year, 
and we sincerely hope that if any young 
women among our guild members who 
have had any experience in camp work 
would like to serve a month or even two 
weeks as counsellors, they will immediately 
communicate with Mrs. Bowker. 

This splendid work is growing. Note 
the progress in the three years which it 
has been in operation: First year, camp 
carried on for four weeks. Second year, 
allo July and first two weeks in August. 
Third year, which will be this summer, 
camp to operate during July and August 
if all goes well, and we are sure that all 
will go well. 

F. A. C. stands for Fresh Air Camp it 
is true, but it also stands for “‘Forward 
Activities by Co-operation.’”? And that’s 
the only way we can do it. 

* * 


THE HATHAWAY GIRL 


The Hathaway Girl has $15 more toward 
her support. The treasurer of the Med- 
ford Mission Circle telephoned that her 
circle had pledged $5 a year for five years, 
and word comes from the Ashworth Union 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, that it has 
pledged $10. Isn’t it fine to see the fund 
growing? 

« * 


SUMMER CAMPS 
“What are the wild waves saying?’ 
Well, the only way to know what they are 
saying at Ferry Beach is to make up your 
mind that you will have a heart to heart 


talk with them during the week of Aug. 
4-11. Why this particular week? Because 
it is the week of the W. N. M. A. Institute 
and Camp Cheery—our young women’s 
camp. Do you want to know more about 
the Camp? Write to headquarters for 
information. 

Trees and hills also have a way of talk- 
ing to us. If you don’t bel eve this, we 
can proye it to you if you will tent with 


us at Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass., 
during the week of the Foreign Missions 
Conference—July 13-20. Often during 
that week the trees may say to you by 
their violent gestures, ‘‘Close your tent 
flaps, it’s going to rain!’’ But they say 
much more beautiful things to one who 
loves them. And the hills speak mostly 
through our vision. Laoking upon them 
from the campus at Northfield, they up- 
lift, they give strength, they inspire 
We are just telling you about this. Aren’t 
you inquisitive enough to want to come 
and find out if it’s all true? 


The Current Magazines 


Natural resistance to unfamiliar ideas 
accounts for the antipathy of the average 
American to any interpretation of history 
which gives him a new slant on his tradi- 
tional heroes, is the opinion of David 
Saville Muzzey in an article in the March 
Forum entitled “‘Fathers of the Republic.” 


Dr. Muzzey puts in a strong plea for the 


historian’s right to unearth and publish 
the facts. It will be remembered that 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago recently at- 
tacked Dr. Muzzey’s “‘American History”’ 
as pro-British. 

Also in the Forum Prof. Robert Cooley 
Angell of Michigan University discusses 
“The Roots of College Evils,’’ maintaining 
that “‘the absence of any firmly estab- 
lished cultural background in American 
family life has been largely responsible 
for the failure of our education,’’ and that 
the lack of interest American parents 
show in their children’s mental growth 
“tends to give the young a wrong attitude 
toward the vital things of life.’’ 

Under the challenging title ‘‘Protestant 
Monasteries’”” Rollin Lynde Hart advo- 
cates an extension system in connection 
with religious seminaries which would 
provide for adult religious education after 
the manner of the Berkeley Divinity School 
where lay as well as clerical seekers after 
religious instruction are welcome. 

“How hardly shall one born of the 
twentieth century enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven,”’ paraphrases Avis D. Carlson 
in “Beauty and Religion’? (March Har- 
pers). How we are to make an approach 
to religion, ‘“‘the art of the internal life,’’ 
should be the aim of religionists to-day, 
she feels, instead of creedal controversies 
and church canvasses. She outlines her 
own spiritual awakening, occasioned by 
the development of her perception of 
beauty. For her the religious and esthetic 
experiences seem to be one and the same. 
“Tf we are going to have any religion in 
the twentieth century,’’ she says, “we 
shall get it by way of a deepened and 
broadened love of beauty.” 

In the Atlantic Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas 
gives his “personal impressions of the 
present activities and apparent aims of 
the Nonconformist churches. The article 
is a scathing appraisal of the methods of 


the church of to-day. He finds it too 
noisy, too meddlesome, too mechanical, 
lacking in self-respect, totally neglectful 
of spiritual values. ‘““The Nonconformist 
layman to-day,’’ he concludes, ‘‘is losing 
the path to his own soul, and the church is 
too busy to aid him in its recovery.”’ 

In another article in the Ailantic, ‘““The 
Catholic Church and the Modern Mind,’ 
Michael Williams, editor of the Common- 
weal, answers the articles by an anonymous 
Catholic priest which have been appear- 
ing in the Ailantie recently and which 
have severely criticised certain methods 
and policies of the Catholic Church. The 
basis of Mr. Williams’s argument seems 
to be that acceptance of the supernatural 
origin of the Catholic Church is the es- 
sential condition of any attack upon it, 
which seems to lead us into a logical 
impasse. 

Bishop Fiske of Central New York in 
“Saving Souls Through Church Sup- 
pers’ (Scribner’s) attempts to meet the 
violent objection of a typical layman to 
“the paraphernalia of pretended enjoy- 
ment” which church social functions most- 
ly are. But Bishop Fiske admits that the 
church must depend more and more on 
inspirational preaching and upon a new 
emphasis on worship. It is interesting to 
compare Bishop Fiske’s article with that 
of Mr. Douglas in the Atlantic, mentioned 
above. The two points of view are strik- 
ingly similar. 

There is an anonymous article in the 
March Century, ‘‘A Modern in Search of 
Truth,’’ wherein the author seeks an 
answer to the age-old question ‘‘What is 
the meaning of life?’’ by selecting and 
combining the good of the great religions 
of the world. He criticises the modern 
Christian Church very severely for its 
refusal to recognize the validity and 
greatness of other religious leaders than 
its own. ‘“The Christian idea of unity,” 
he protests, “‘is that men shall be united 
within the Christian faith.’’ 

Another interesting article in the same 
Century is a vivid biographical sketch of 
Maude Royden by Joseph Fort Newton, 
whose colleague she was at the London 
City Temple during the desperate last 
years of the World War. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


West Union.—Our 
church. here has been 
painted on the interior 
walls and ceiling, the 
Zion Lutheran people 
who rent of us paying 
half the expense. Not 
many months ago the 
exterior was put in 
good shape. * * Manchester.—This 
property has been redeemed by the State 
Convention, and President Prince, who 
has power to negotiate for its sale, has a 
very good offer which would add to our 
permanent funds materially. * * Water- 
loo.—Rey. W. O. Bodell closed his work 
here March 15. This mission is in good 
shape financially. Rev. Effie M. Jones, 
D. D., will be in charge until a successor 
is secured. * * Mitchellville.—Loyal to 
Lombard College in all the past, and feel- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, according 
to “The Little Minister’? of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., desires to change the name of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity to the 
Church of the Unity. Dr. Potterton, in 
“The Little Minister,’’ says: “the present 
church name has been gloriously magnified 
by the great ministers—Chapin, Eaton, 
Hall and Newton.” 


Rey. Frank L. Masseck and Mrs. Mas- 
seck and Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., 
and Mrs. Reifsnider are “safe in Santa 
Paula disaster,’ according to a telegram 
received at Universalist headquarters the 
past week. 


Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., and Mrs. 
Grose are now occupying a beautiful 
new house erected by the church as a 
parsonage. 


Rey. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., has been engaged as the preacher in 
Chatham during July and August. 


Rev. George William Perry, one of the 
retired ministers of the Universalist 
Church, and proprietor of Eagle Camp, 
South Hero, Vermont, died at Chester, 
Vermont, Sunday, March 18. Further 
notice will appear later. 


Charles A. Ke ley, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Kelley of Barre, Vt., and state 
president of the Vermont Y. P. C. U., 
is out after an illness of four months. 
In January he submitted to a surgical 
operation which proved successful. 


Rev. B. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Mass., 
will again be the summer preacher at the 
old, historic church in Oxford, Mass. 


Rey. Walter Henry Macpherson, D.D., 
of Joliet, Ill., preached March 19, 20 and 


ing the great loss to our college in the 
Mid-West and to the cause of Universalism 
by the death of President J. M. Tilden, 
we held memorial services here March 4. 
The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and potted plants, in the 
center of which was a picture of Dr. 
Tilden. The music and message of the 
hour were fitting for the occasion. Fun- 
eral services have been held recently in the 
church for Mrs. Nannie Stamper, a member, 
and Ellis Oldfield, formerly a mem- 
ber here. Our people are looking forward 
to the State Convention here June 14 
and 15. Dr. John S. Lowe, General 
Superintendent, has promised to be with 
us if possible. * * Boone.—The church 
has been closed for the winter. We 
hope our people, few in number, will 
rally and open the doors again soon. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


21 in the Universalist church at Hutson- 
ville, Ill. 


Rev. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, has been a patient in 
the Deaconess Hospital, Boston, since 
Feb. 17, under the care of Dr. Joslin. 


Rey. Harry Adams Hersey has resigned 
from his pastorate in Canton, New York, 
which he has held since March 1, 1924. 
The resignation will be effective April 16. 

Illinois 

Galesburg.—Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Church attendance is gradually 
increasing. The church school is having 
the largest attendance for several years. 
The Y. P. C. U. is having a special series 
of Lenten services with speakers from the 
older people of the church. The Woman’s 
League is getting ready for the spring 
bazaar. The Boy Rangers are working on 
a circus. The Scouts and Camp Fire 
groups are having fine meetings. The 
Men’s Club, the Mission Circle, and the 
Clara Barton Guild are all thriving. 
Another church recreation night has 
passed and it was enjoyed by a large 
crowd. The Men’s Club was in charge of 
the program, and arranged for Dr. D. T. 
Denman of the Oak Park Church to give 
his famous talk on ““The Making of a 
Modern Bible.” The young men’s class of 
the church school has taken the name 
of the “‘Tilden Memorial Class,” in honor 
of Dr. Tilden. 


Massachusetts 
Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. The 
church school attendance since Feb. 1 
shows an average of 270. The Suffolk 
offering amounts to $24.35. Mr. Anson 
Titus’s class of young men has contributed 


a coat rack for the vestry and will give 
another soon. The Easter playlet, “Life 
More Abundant,”’ will be given at the 
regular hour on Easter Sunday morning. 
The Y. P. C. U. has paid its annual $100 
pledge to the national organization and 
its state obligations of $44.80. Edward 
K. Hempel was elected president of the 
North Shore League. 

Quincy.—Rev. E. L. Noble, pastor. 
A year ago, March 11, the choir decided to 
adopt vestments, to put draperies around 
the choir loft, and to bear the expense 
themselves. They gave themselves one 
year in which to pay for all this, and the 
bill has been paid in full. The vestments 
alone cost $137.85. Draperies and ward- 
robe brought the cost up to $198.75. The 
two oak doors, one on each side of the 
organ, were placed there and paid for by 
Mr. John Hyland. The wardrobe was 
built by Mr. Ralph Poulin. The quick 
action of our sexton, Mr. McKenzie, 
saved our church on Friday morning, 
March 9, about 5.30, when he found the 
floor beneath the furnace all aflame. Had 
the fire another half hour to itself, it is 
very doubtful if the church could have 
been saved. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
Over 175 partook of the annual turkey 
supper in the vestry, March 7. Some 
former residents returned and Miss Alice 
Enbom from Headquarters and Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, State Superintendent, were 
present. Our Clara Barton Guild voted 
at its last meeting to present an enter- 
tainment in the near future, and Mrs. 
Helena Hipwell Belcher was appointed 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 
The Guild will also start a ‘“Peddler’s 
Pack” going among the parishioners to 
bring in money for their pledge toward the 
parish budget. The pastor is preaching a 
series of Lenten sermons upon the rela- 
tion of God, Jesus, and the church to man, 
to close with the Easter message of im- 
mortality. The vested choir will present 
a cantata at the Easter vesper service. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Our junior church, considerably 
more than the equivalent of the ordinary 
Sunday school, is the most difficult and 
at the same time the most rewarding 
feature of our educational work. Most 
difficult because it meets during the 
hour of morning church service, and 
it is not always easy to get competent 
teachers who are willing to forego church 
attendance every Sunday, even for the 
privilege of teaching a class. Rewarding 
because the time available, an hour and 
a half, always allows the full half-hour 
for a lesson period, besides ample time for 
worshipful opening and closing services 
modeled after those of the senior church, 
and opportunity for a story-period, dra- 
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mat'es or drill on the books of the Bible. 
Practically all the membership is under 
thirteen years of age. We urge those 
older to attend church. After three years 
of trial, in spite of its recognized difficulties, 
we feel that it is the most efficient plan 
for a central church in a large city. Par- 
ents bring their children, knowing that 
they will be instructed and cared for 
while they themse ves are in church. 
There is no waiting afterwards, and all go 
home together. We have dozens of chil- 
dren in junior church who would not at- 
tend a Sunday school meeting before or 
after morning preaching service. And 
we have found it an admirable way to 
‘Dring them up’’ in the church. It is 
emphasized that they are just as much a 
part of it as the older folks. Even their 
offering is directly to the church, for we 
have no separate treasury. It calls for 
rare courage and fidelity on the part of 
teachers and leaders, but we would not 
willingly go back to the old plan. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Restoration.—Rev. Robert ° 


Tipton, pastor. The congregations have 
more than doubled since the coming of 
Mr. Tipton. The men’s club has been 
reorganized with a membership of about 
twenty-five. The officers are Dr. I. Syl- 
vester Hart, president, Mr. Ivan C. Flit- 
craft, vice-president, Dr. George Suplee, 
ecretary,and Mr. Oliver Powers, treasurer. 
The new Y. P. C. U. has been organized 
under the leadership of Mr. Mulford 
Speyer, and holds its meeting, on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays each month. 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held in January 
with an attendance of eighty-eight. All 
reports were favorable with a balance on 
the right side of the ledger in all the or- 
ganizations. Mr. Herrick baptized twenty- 
three during the year, received fourteen 
into membership, married twenty-nine 
couples and officiated at forty-eight 
funerals. He preached the baccalaureate 
sermon for the high school last June, and 
the union Thanksgiving sermon in the 
Presbyterian church. In June the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention was held in 
our church with the largest attendance for 
some years. Our pastor begins his fif- 
teenth year April 1. We have both morn- 
ing and evening service, the Sunday school 
is very active and doing splendid work, and 
the young people hold their devotional 
service every Sunday evening. Our church 
people are active in many good works in 
the community. 

Sheshequin.—This church maintains ser- 
vices nine months during the year on al- 
ternate Sunday afternoons, supplied by 
the pastor from Towanda. We have some 
splendid people and, through the work of 
the Ladies’ Society, Mrs. Ray Perry, 
president, we hope to achieve much in the 
coming year. We held Sunday school 
during the summer and closed for the win- 
ter with a splendid Christmas exercise. 
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The church was wired for electric lights 
in the early fall and this has brought out 
good congregations to some illustrated 
lectures. 

Athens.—Mr. Herrick not being able to 
get to us on Sunday, comes regularly on 
Wednesday nights. We have splendid 
congregations for a week day service. The 
Ladies’ Society, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Grant Park, is more active than for 
a long time. Annual meeting was held 
in January and the work divided among 
more of our people. At our last communion 
one was baptized and five were received 
into the church. We have a good equip- 
ment and hope ere long to launch out for 
greater activity. 

Standing Stone.—Rey. J. D. Herrick 
comes to us every other Sunday afternoon 
from Towanda. Our church has received 
a new coat of paint and we have installed 
the community service bulletin on the 
outside. The Sunday school recently had 
a contest followed by a banquet. We 
have a good Sunday school. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle is greatly augmented by 
several of the younger ladies. Mrs. George 
Stevens s the president. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. E. P. Wood, pastor. 
The seventy-fourth annual fair was held 
Feb. 5, with over 800 in attendance. It is 
one of Brattleboro’s outstanding social 
events. The fair was a silhouette fair— 
color scheme in black and white and life 
size silhouettes of over 100 parishioners 
used in decoration. A pantomime enter- 
tainment was given, followed by dancing. 
Unity (men’s) Club held a dinner on the 
evening of March 9 attended by 200 men. 
The speaker was Governor John H. Weeks 
of Vermont. He was introduced by 
Justice Harrie B. Chase of the Vermont 
Supreme Court—a member of All Souls. 
The Governor outlined the general state 
of affairs in Vermont and then gave a stir- 
ring address on Men and the Church. 
Troop 3, Boy Scouts of America, held a 
military whist party, adding over $40 to 
their treasury. All Souls will unite with 
the churches of Brattleboro in Holy Week 


services. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, March 12, Rev. John D. Brush 
presiding in the absence of the chairman, 
and Dr. Charles Conklin conducting the 
devotional service. Those present were 
Messrs. Cole, Stevens, Milburn, Bissell, 
van Schaick, Leighton, Couden, Spear, 
Raspe, McInnes, Marshall, Rouillard, 
Merrick, Case, and Mrs. van Schaick, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Miss Freeman, Miss Mac- 
duff, and Miss Earle. 

Rey. Alfred S. Cole of West Somerville, 
Mass., was the speaker, taking as his sub- 
ject “Yes.” ‘Monday morning,” he be- 
gan, “is an abominable time for a group 
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of ministers to get together to listen to a 
sermon. Yesterday you were trying to 
settle for your people and for yourself 
difficult religious problems. There are 
all too many problems to-day and too few 
prophetic voices telling us the way out. 
You are probably tired of cynicism and 
smartness. Let me say now that I am 
neither an optimist nor a pessimist. God 
is in His heaven but certainly all is not 
right with the world. But I want to pre- 
sent for your consideration certain thoughts 
which I think fit into this Lenten season. 
If I should choose a subject it would be 
summed up in that one word ‘Yes’ taken 
from O’Neill’s drama ‘Lazarus Laughed.’ 
That play has an exhilarating effect. It is 
as if O’Neill had plunged his spirit into 
the white hot crucible and had drawn out 
of it the symbol of Lazarus, symbolizing 
man’s undaunted ‘Yes’ to life.’’ 

Mr. Cole then summarized the play, 
explaining that it began with the return of 
Lazarus to his home after he had been raised 
from the dead by Jesus and had learned 
through his own experience that there 
was no death. Mr. Cole described the 
various scenes—in Bethany, in the streets 
of a Greek city, in the banquet hall of 
Tiberius, in the amphitheater, where 
Lazarus always laughs at men’s fear of 
death. h 

“T think this play has a message,’”’ he 
said in closing, ‘‘a message for us living 
in this machine age. Too often we get 
mixed up with the grinding wheels of 
civilization. This play is not only a ringing 
pean of joy for an Haster sermon, but a 
deep philosophy of life to live by. That 
triumphant ‘yes’ of Lazarus defies the 
cynicism with which we are surrounded. 
It is an answer to our belittling conception 
of man’s soul, it is a strong faith con- 
quering death itself with laughter and 
the joy of life.’’ 

IDE Ie he 


* * 


MR. TIPTON INSTALLED 


A service of recognition as minister of 
the Church of the Restoration of Phila- 
delphia, was held for Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton on March 8, 1928, before a large 
audience. 

The program included a prayer by the 
dean of our Universalist ministers in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Edwin C. Sweetser, 
pastor emeritus of the Messiah Church, 
followed by a Scripture reading by Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, minister of the Mess ah 
Church. 

A welcome to Pennsylvania was extended 
by Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, State Superin- 
tendent. 

Rev. Roger S. Forbes, pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Germantown, who 
was to extend the welcome on behalf of the 
Philadelphia churches, was prevented by 
illness, and Rey. H. W. Myers, Jr., pas- 
tor of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
took his place. 

Mr. Edwin S. Deemer, the “grand old 


man” of the Restoration, and moderator 
emeritus, now eighty-seven years “‘young,”’ 
gave a pledge from the congregation. 

Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Baltimore de- 
livered an address entitled ‘“What We 
Hope from This Minister,’ and Dr. 
George E. Huntley an address entitled 
“What We Hope from This Church.” 

Mr. Kearns stressed the fact that 
ministers are human. They can’t always 
lift you to the seventh heaven. They 
can’t get all the people to church. They 
can’t raise all the money. The members 
must help by radiating an enthusiasm for 
their church and minister, continuously 
and consistently. 

Dr. Huntley brought a message from 
Dr. Lowe, which was most cheering. He 
paraphrased his topic to “What We 
Challenge This Church.”’ It was a stirring 
appeal. Pe By 

Mr. Tipton pronounced the benediction. 

= * 


MAINE STATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Rey. George F. Magraw, the Universal- 
ist pastor at Augusta, recently preached in 
the chapel service at the State School for 
Girls in Hallowell of which Rev. HE. ,W. 
Webber is now the ‘superintendent. 
The auditorium seats 250, and often the 
people of the city take advantage of the 
services. There are ten buildings con- 
nected with the school. There are thirty- 
five officers and 165 girls. Recently an 
infirmary has been added besides the 
regular medical rooms. The girls’ ages are 
from eleven to twenty-one. The school 
is graded from the primary to the high 
school. Mr. Webber makes all visitors to 
the school welcome. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued f om page 276) 
we should make a decision while we can 
make it and before it is forced upon us; 
it is because “‘The White Man’s Dilemma”’ 
presents information that will help us 
make that decision that it is worth while. 
JEMORBEY 


Reviews are by Isabel Kimball Whiting, 
Cambridge, Mass., author of ‘Dramatic 
Services of Worship,” and Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary, Department of Social 
Relations, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

May 8-10: California State Convention, Pasa- 
dena. 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts State Convention, 
North Attleboro. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 21-24. G.S. S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 
} July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

te 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. - Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

March 26. Rev. L. S. MeCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Easter Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

Et ve 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-13: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

re: 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The last of the series of Public Meetings under the 
auspices of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts is to be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church at Salem, Tuesday, April 17. 

As usual there will be both morning and after- 
noon sessions and the ladies will serve a lunch at the 
usual price. 

The program will be of interest and pleasure to all. 
One of the parts will be the “Christian Relay Race” 
as given at the meeting in Arlington recently. 

This early announcement is for you to just dot 
down the place, Salem, and the date, April17. Plan 
to be there. 

ee 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 
The California Universalist “Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 8-10. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Los Angeles, 
F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
* 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Rey. Wm. E. Manning Todd, D. D., accepted on 
transfer from Minnesota Universalist Convention, 
March 15, 1928. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
ee 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 
The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Y. P. C. U. will be held in Norwich, 
Conn., April 21 and 22, 1928. The business session 
is called for 1 p. m. Saturday, April 21, to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet and speeches in the evening. 
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Sunday morning a special worship service will be 
held. Those desiring entertainment over night are 
requested to notify Miss Villa Bussey, 22 Hamlin 
St., Norwich. 
Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
* 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has 
arranged 12.15 p. m. Lenten services at Keith’s 
Theater, Feb. 23 to April 6, as follows: 

March 26..Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Baptist Church, Brookline. 

27. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

28. Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville. 

29. Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York City. 

30. Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 

April 2. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

3. Rev. William Aull, D. D., Union Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Somerville. 

4, Canon B. H. Streeter, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

5. Maundy Thursday—12 to 1 p.m. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton. , 

6. Good Friday—12 to 1 p. m., Rev. Robert 
Watson, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 
Also, three hour service—12 to 3 p. m., Old South 
Meeting House. Drs. D. L. Marsh, B. O. Oxnam, 
F. M. Swaffield, E. H. Lindh, A. D. Parker, R. Cal- 
kins and G. E. Heath, preachers. 

Seven Baptists, eight Congregationalists, seven 
Episcopalians, two Lutherans, six Methodists, one 
New Church, three Presbyterians, four Unitarians 
and one Universalist are on the list. 


Mrs. Martha Throop Vaughan 


On Sunday, Jan. 22, 1928, Mrs. Martha Throop 
Vaughan died at her home in Miami, Fla., where 
she had spent winters for the last twenty years. 
She was born in Chicago eighty-four years ago, in a 
house on the site of the present Morrison Hotel. 
She was a daughter of that great and good man 
affectionately known among us as “Father Throop,” 
who was a founder of the present California In- 
stitute of Technology, and who at the time of his 
death was mayor of Pasadena. She was the widow 
of John Charles Vaughan, founder of the Vaughan 
seed store, who died in 1924, 

She was one of the little group of thirty-four who 
in May, 1858, formed the Church of the Redeemer, 
and for many years was one of the most active 
workers in that church. 

Interment was at Rosehill, Chicago, on Jan. 26, 
in the family lot. 


DY DE 


Walter B. Leach 


Walter Barton Leach died at his home in Brook- 
line, Mass., March 13, in his fifty-eighth year. He 
was born in Boston, the son of Henry Lowell and 
Mary Ellen Leach. He married Grace Wise, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Wise, of Brookline, 
who survives him, together with two sons, Walter 
B. Leach, Jr., and Gordon L. Leach. He is also 
survived by a brother, Henry L. Leach of Cambridge. 

Mr. Leach had been prominent in the business 
world for many years. He was president of the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation of South 
Boston. He was a member of St. John’s Lodge of 
Masons, the Algonquin Club, the Belmont Spring 
Country Club and the Engineers’ Club. 

Mr. Leach had been for a number of years chair- 
man of the standing committee of the Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church of Brookline, and maintained his 
interest in the church to the last, the meetings of 
the committee being held at his home when ill-health 
limited his activities. 

Funeral services were held in Beacon Church, 
March 15, Dr. Lee S. McCollester and Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway of Taunton officiating. The at- 
tendance was so large that it was necessary to open 
the Sunday school rooms. Among the great profu- 
sion of floral tributes was one from the Governor of 
the state. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Maas. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in ““The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” ‘‘The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘“The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Historical Evidence for the 
Life of Christ 
Mar. 26—Evidence Outside the Gospels. 
Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their Sourees.* Mar. 
28—The Gospels as Evidence for Teaching of 
Christ. Mar. 29—The Gospels as Evidence for 
the Life of Christ. 
By Canon Burnett Hillman Streeter 


Fellow of Queea’s College, Oxford; Canon of 
Hereford; Fellow of the British Academy; Hon. 
D. D. Edin. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL, D. 


President 


e 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering exeey- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodédl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

If the sneaking yellow cur, who sent 
an anonymous post-card to the Freeman 
charging the suppression of a certain 
piece of local news will look on page 23 of 
last Friday’s Freeman, he will find, if he 
ean read, the true and correct statement 
of the matter he alleges the Freeman 
suppressed, conspicuously worded and dis- 
played.— Kingston (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 

Telephone Operator: “I have your 
party. Deposit five cents, please.’’ 

Souse at Pay Station: ‘‘Whatzzat?’’ 

Operator: ‘Please deposit your money.”’ 

Souse: “Listen, girlie, wat I wan’s a 
conversash’n from a fren’, not financial 
advice from a stranger.”’—Wright Engine 
Builder. 

* * 

Next summer, according to a French 
astrologer, the world will suffer from in- 
tense heat, followed by a terrific explosion, 
and will come to an end. In that case it 
might be wise to start now, and get as 
far away from Houston as possible.— 
Detroit News. 

* x 

First Employer: ‘‘A Miss Burke is ap- 
plying for a position in my office. Did 
she ever work for you?’’ 

Second Employer: ‘‘No.’’ 

First Employer: “‘I see. 
she in your employ?’’—Life. 

* * 


How long was 


Le Boeuf’s report upon Mrs. Knapp 
confirms a wide-spread superstition that 
women are unfitted for political life. The 
number of sexes unfitted for political life 
has now reached the appalling total of 
two.— New Yorker. 

* * 

“T am very nervous and require a com- 
panion who will be very calm and never 
answer me.” 

“T have the very thing—a former tele- 
phone operator.’’—Le Petit Bleu (Paris). 

* * 

He: ‘‘After all, I am sure there is no 
place like home.’’ 

She: “Why, has something unpleasant 
happened at the club, dear?’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London). 

* * 

Folks who live in the suburbs in such 
weather as this are quoting the Bible, to 
wit, “‘Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent.’’—Roanoke (Va.) paper. 

* * 


Modern Youth: ‘‘You look like a sensible 
girl; let’s get married.”’ 

Modern Maid: “Nothing doing. I’m as 
sensible as I look.””—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

If he says he won’t argue, he means 
only that he won’t listen after saying his 
say.—Windsor Border Cities Star. 

* * 

Many a man thinks he has an open 
mind when it’s merely vacant.—Peoria 
Star. 
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FAITH WITH POWER 


The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
By Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
176 Newbury Street, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


Boston, 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST CUBS HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 33 3 Ae Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


